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CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION 

(Formerly  the  Dominion  Educational  Association) 
Adopted  at  a  General  Meeting  Held  in  Ottawa,  November,  1918 


AETICLE  L— NAME. 

t 
This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Canadian  Education  Association. 

AETICLE  II— AIM  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

By  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  each  Province 
of  the  educational  progress  and  educational  ideas  of  the  other  Provinces, 
thereby  to  promote  the  common  educational  interests  of  the  several  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  and  to  foster  a  healthy  Canadian  spirit. 

AETICLE  ILL— MEMBEESHIP 

The  following  shall  be  eligible  for  membership: — 

1. — Bepresentatives   of   Provincial   Departments    of   Education.' 

2. — The  president  or  principal  of  any  Canadian  university  or  a  representa- 
tive nominated  by  him. 

3. — Eepresentatdves  of  Provincial  and  rural  trustees'  associations  and  of 
urban  school  boards. 

4. — Presidents  and  secretaries  of  Provincial  teachers'   associations. 

5. — A  representative  from  each  University  Department  of  Education  and 
Provincial  Normal  School. 

6. — School  inspectors   and  local   superintendents   of  schools. 

7. — Heads  of  agricultural  colleges. 

8. — Principals  of  secondary  day  schools  or  technical  colleges  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  public  taxation  in  cities  or  towns  having  a 
population  of  20,000  or  over. 

9. — Eepresentatives  from  Provincial,  County,  and  City  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions or  Institutes. 

10. — Eepresentatives  of  such  auxiliary  educational  activities  organically  con- 
nected with  the  Provincial  school  systems  as  are  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

11. — All  life  members  and  honorary  members  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association. 

12. — Such  other  persons  not  specifically  provided  for  under  this  Article  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


AETICLE  IV.— (OFFICEBS. 

1. — The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  one  Honorary  President 
from  each  Province  or  Territory  represented  in  the  Association,  the 
immediate  Past  President  of  the  Association,  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  twelve  Directors.  These  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  Pasit  President,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  un- 
less otherwise  arranged  by  unanimous  consent  on  a  majority  vote  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  'the  Association  and  shall  hold  office  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  next  regular  meeting. 

2. — The  officers  of  the  Association,  with  the  exception  of  .the  Honorary 
Presidents,  shall  form  a  Board  of  Managing  Directors.  This  Board 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  own  body  arising  in  the 
interval  between  regular  meetings;  it  shall  have  in  charge  the  general 
interests  of  the  Association  and  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  its  meetings. 

3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Managing  Directors.  In  his  absence 
the  Vice-President  shall  preside  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice- 
President  a  pro  tempore  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  on  nomination, 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  putting  the  question. 

4. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  conduct  all  official 
correspondence  of  the  Association  and  cf  the  Board  of  Managing 
Directors.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Managing 
Directors,  and  shall  have  his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  these 
bodies.  He  shall  receive  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Managing  Directors  shall  hold  in  safekeeping  all  monies  paid  to  the 
Association.  He  shall  make  payments  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  .Board  of  Managing  Directors.  He  shall  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  and  shall  submit  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  same  for  audit  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of 
Managing  Directors,  who  may  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

ARTICLE  V.— MEETINGS. 

1. — The  regular  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Managing  Directors. 

2. — Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  not 
less  than  ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Managing  Directors. 

3. — Each  newly-elected  Board  of  Managing  Directors  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  general  association  at  which 
it  is  elected. 


4. — Other  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managing  Directors  shall  be  held  at 
the  call  of  the  President. 

ARTICLE  VI.— FEES. 

The  membership  fee  shall  be  one  dollar,  payable  at  each  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII.— ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Any  person  interested  in  education  may,  on  application  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  a  regular  meeting,  be  elected  an  Associate  Member.  Such  members 
will  pay  the  regular  fee  and  be  entitled  to  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the 
Association.  They  may  attend  all  meetings  of  the  General  Association,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  chair,  may  take  part  in  discussions,  but  may  not 
vote. 

ARTICLE   VIII.— APPOINTMENT   OF   COMMITTEES. 

At  each  regular  meeting  of  .the  Association  the  following  committees 
shall  be  appointed:  (a)  Honorary  Membership;  (b)  Resolutions;  (c)  Any 
special  committee  or  committees  deemed  necessary. 

ARTICLE  IX.— AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  that 
the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  proposed  in  writing  not  later  than 
the  previous  day. 


The  Canadian  Education  Association 
Minutes 

OF  THE  TENTH  CONVENTION 

"Wednesday,  -November  20. 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Association  was  held  in  the 
Science  Room  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  President  Carter  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

The  following  delegates  and  representatives  were  registered 
by  the  Secretary : 

J.  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Coaticook,  P.Q. ;  N.  C.  Mansell,  Esq. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. ;  Major  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Fort  William,  Ont. ;  Inspector  J.  W.  Crewson,  Glengarry 
County,  Alexandria,  Ont. ;  J.  A.  Houston,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Dr.  A.  H.  McKay,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia — Halifax,  N.S.  ;  H.  H.  Shaw,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  P.  E.  Island,  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.;  Principal  Bruce  Taylor,  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
Ont.;  F.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Director  of  Technical  Education,  Fred- 
ericton,  N.B. ;  H.  J.  Silver,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Protestant 
Schools,  Montreal,  P.Q. ;  Principal  C.  G.  Fraser,  of  Manning 
Avenue  School,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Science 
Master,  Harbord  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Miss 
Constance  Boulton,  Member  of  Board  of  Education,  Toronto^ 
Ont- ;  Mrs.  Ada  Courtice,  Member  of  Board  of  Education,  Toronto, 
Dr.  John  Noble,  Memlber  of  Board  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. ; 
Dr.  John  "Waugh,  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
for  Ontario,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  President  of 
Ontario  Educational  Association,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Inspector  Jamie 
son,  Carleton  County,  Ottawa;  Prof.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  Faculty 
of  Education,  Queen's  University  of  Kingston,  Ont.;  W.  W. 
Nichol,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Returned  Soldiers, 
Soldiers'  Aid  Commission,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Prof.  Sinclair  Laird, 
Head  of  Teachers'  Training  at  the  Macdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne 
do  Bellevue,  P.Q. ;  Major  D.  M.  Duncan,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  Principal 


of  Normal  School,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  J.  P.  Hoag,  Esq.,  Inspector 
of  Ontario  Continuation  Schools,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton, 
N.B. ;  W.  J.  Summerby,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Ontario  Bilingual 
Schools,  Paris,  Ont. ;  A.  H.  Leake,  Esq.,  Ontario  Inspector  of  Man- 
ual Training  and  Household  Science  Classes,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Dr.  J. 
F.  White,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  G-  F.  Mc- 
Nally,  Esq.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
Alta. ;  Dr.  Alexander  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
British  Columbia,  Victoria,  B.C. ;  Honorable  Sydney  Fisher,  Pro- 
testant Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Que- 
bec, Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Honorable  Cyrille  Delage,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Quebec,  P.Q. ;  J.  N 
Miller,  Esq.,  French  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  Quebec,  P.Q. ;  R.  H.  Cowley,  Esq.,  Chief  In- 
spector of  Public  Schools,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Inspector  Craig,  County 
of  Grenville,  Kemptville,  Ont.;  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  Director  of 
Technical  Education  for  Ontario,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Parme- 
lee,  English  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Quebec,  P.Q. ;  D.  P.  McColl,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Saskatchewan,  Regina,  Sask. ;  H.  A.  Honeyman, 
Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Hull,  P.Q. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Senior 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Dandeno, 
Inspector  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Classes  for  Ontario,  To- 
ronto, Ont. 

The  President  explained  that  owing  to  illness  in  family,  Dr. 
Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  would 
be  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  printed  copy  of  the  Minutes  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  for  the 
1917  meeting.  On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  accept  these  proceed- 
ings as  correct. 

President  Carter,  after  welcoming  the  delegates  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  pleasure  and  profit  would  result-  from  the  pre- 
sent meeting,  read  the  following  address: 


ADDRESS. 


DR.  W.  S.  CAETEE,  PEESIDENT  DOM.  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  setting  of  this  meeting  is  unique.  Never  before  has 
Education  been  so  much  in  the  public  eye ;  never  before  has  there 
been  so  much  criticism  of  methods  and  results,  some  constructive, 
more  destructive.  Schemes  of  Education  are  devised  over  night 
for  consummation  the  next  day. 

Our  inimitable  controversial  novelist,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  would 
undo  the  past  and  do  for  the  masses  in  six  months,  what  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  and  others  have  done  for  a 
comparatively  few  thousand  people,  through  many  years  and 
editions. 

After  all  has  been  said  in  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  Joan 
and  Peter  are  perhaps  just  such  products  as  we  should  feel  proud 
of  under  any  system  of  Education. 

We  shall  never  reach  a  stage,  I  hope,  when  our  systems  of 
education  shall  reach  the  stationary  state,  like  the  Ohinese. 
Education  (I  use  the  general  term)  is  most  susceptible  to  change 
and  is  yet  most  conservative.  It  is  a  process  of  evolution,  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  makes  possible  what  we 
propose  for  the  present  and  future. 

History  usually  affords  us  parallels  for  oiu-  guidance  and 
instruction,  but  my  reading  of  history  affords  none  for  the  con- 
sistent and  intensive  instruction  of  an  entire  nation  for  half  a 
century  with  the  ideal  of  world  dominance  and  hatred  of  its 
competitors.  Gato's  denunciation  of  Carthage  and  its  entire 
destruction  in  the  third  Punic  War  is  the  mose  closely  allied. 

I  can  find  no  parallels  in  history  for  real  conquest  and  as- 
similation by  means  of  teachers,  as  was  done  in  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico  and  South  Africa.  Nor  can  we  find  any  for  recon- 
struction and  re-education  being  made  and  partially  at  least 


carried  into  effect,  while  the  greatest  struggle  in  all  time  was 
being  engaged  in.  May  we  claim  at  least  that  this  outcome  has 
been  the  result  of  the  education  of  the  past. 

Is  it  too  much  also  to  claim  for  our  civilization  and  culture 
that  no  former  war  has  'brought  forth  greater  manifestations  of 
humanity,  philanthropy,  self-sacrifice  and  virility  than  that  just 
ended  ?  I  shall  not  make  any  comparisons  in  these  respects  with 
our  opponents,  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our 
education  has  not  failed  us. 

So  much  for  the  past. 

What  problems  lie  before  us  at  present  and  for  the  future  ? 
What  has  already  been  attempted,  and  what  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected of  us  ? 

I  can  not  in  a  short  address,  such  as  this  is  intended  to  be, 
do  more  than  merely  indicate  a  few,  and  give  one  or  two  opinions 
of  those  better  qualified  to  speak  than  I  am. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  indicate  any  year,  in  recent 
history,  during  which  so  mucli  has  been  done  as  in  the  past 
twelve  months  to  search  out  the  foundations  of  education  and 
to  propose  large  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  school  systems. 
The  first  element  in  industrial  and  civic  progress  is  co-operation, 
and  this  gives  special  point  to  those  words  of  President  Wilson, 
addressed  to  the  universities,»colleges  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  urges  an  increase  in  the  time  and 
the  attention  devoted  to  the  instruction  bearing  directly  upon 
the  problems  of  community  and  national  life. 

.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  obliterate  the 
dividing  lines  between  primary,  and  secondary  education,  or,  as 
Dr.  Sadler  expresses  it,  the  new  types  of  schools  are  working 
away  from  a  curriculum  adapted  to  a  small  and  specialized  class 
toward  one  which  is  truly  representative  of  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  a  democratic  community.  Far  the  most  hopeful  sign 
for  the  future  of  Germany,  is  the  pressure  which  was  brought 
to  bear  this  year  in  the  debate  on  the  education  estimates  in  the 
Prussian  Lower  House,  for  the  establishment  of  a  type  of  school 
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which  shall  be  free,  undenominational,  and  uniform  for  the 
whole  empire.  This  demand  has  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
German  Teachers'  Association,  and  has  been  supported  by  the 
Democrats;  'the  university  professors,  however,  strongly  oppose 
such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education  in  England,  has 
proposals  for  almost  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  educational 
scheme.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  bill  which  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Fisher's  scheme 
proposes  part-time  schooling  up  to  eighteen;  France,  for  con- 
tinuation schools  up  to  twenty,  and  in  Germany  up  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  America,  also,  is  stirring  in  this  matter, 
though  no  such  general  proposals  are  possible  there  as  here, 
under  individualistic  state  treatment  of  education.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  in  the  United  States  a  National  Council  of 
Education  has  been  formed.  The  Smith-Hughes  bill  now  pro- 
vides special  subsidies  for-  technical  education,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  other  ways  the  demand  for  centralization  is  making  itself 
heard.  Canada,  which  should  have  led  along  these  lines,  has 
not  even  followed,  and  up  to  this  time,  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  give  effect  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  made  before  the  war  began. 

During  the  past  year,  it  has  'been  my  privilege  to  visit  all 
the  Provinces  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  to  obtain  a  superficial  ^iew  of  a  few  of  the  ends  that 
are  being  attempted  in  each  of  them.  I  should  Hke  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  those  present  who  in  those  Provinces  which 
I  visited,  helped  to  make  my  stay  there  instructive  and  pleasant. 
I  can  testify  to  the  progressiveness  of  every  one  of  them,  and  I 
envy  the  many  aspects  of  their  work,  that  it  is  not  possible' for 
a  poorer  Province  to  participate  in.  I  should  like,  with  Dr. 
MacKay's  permission,  to  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  an 
admirable  address  which  he  gave  at  the  Maritime  Teachers' 
Convention  at  Moncton. 

"Our  schools,  already  too  w.eakly  staffed  as  pointed  out,  with 
courses  of  study  marked  out  for  the  professional  classes  for 
which  schools  were  first  established,  have  superadded  courses  for 
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The  more  clamant  needs  of  the  masses.  In.  addition  to  all  this, 
duties  once  assumed  to  be  sacredly  attended  to  by  parents,  are 
being  added.  We  have  to  give  general  moral  it  not  religious 
training.  We  are  about  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  physical 
training  and  their  mental  and  bodily  health.  And  we  are  given 
as  teachers  mostly  young  girls  who  are  not  able  to  earn  the  wages 
even  of  the  working  women  classes. 

The  .clergy  would  have  us  teach  the  true  religion.  The 
temperance  reformers  would  have  us  to  train  ever/  one  to  eschew 
alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  fascinating  drugs.  The  politicians  ask 
us  to  make  every  pupil  a  thoughtful  statesman  ready  to  vote 
every  time  for  a  wise  public  policy.  The  military  expect  us  to 
develop  30  per  cent,  of  men  who  will  not  be  rejected  for  war 
service  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  general  laws  of  health 
and  common  sense.  The  dentists  foeg  us  to  save  the  teeth  of  the 
young  in  spite  of  the  child's  ignorance  and  the  parent's  care- 
lessness. The  doctors  call  for  the  medical  inspection  of  all  chil- 
dren at  school.  The  farmers  want  the  love  of  agriculture  to  be 
developed.  The  horticulturists  do  not  want  their  side  of  indus 
try  to  be  overlooked.  The  forestry  men  ask  us  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  take  care  of  picnic  fires.  The  fisherman  is  now 
putting  in  his  claim  for  attention.  The  shopman  insists  on  a 
finished  accountant  for  his  cheap  clerkships.  Some  want  modern 
or  ancient  languages  for  university  or  professional  requirements 
We  have  provided  fairly  well  for  our  blind,  our  doaf,  and  in  some 
places  for  our  incorrigibles,  and  all  desire  us  to  segregate  re 
tarded,  slow  and  feeble-minded  pupils  for  their  more  special  care 
and  betterment,  and  the  relief  of  the  common  schools  from  their 
retarding  presence.  And  some  people  desire  to  produce  scholars 
who  will  know  what  to  read,  and  who  can  write  wrhat  can  be 
read.  All  these  things  and  many  more  we  are  asked  to  do,  and 
shall  be  executed  for  if  we  don't  do  with  the  generally  cheap 
workmen  and  women  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  allowed 
to  be  supplied  by  the  ratepayer. 

All  these  things  we  must  attempt  to  do,  even  before  we  can 
develop  the  conditions  which  may  enable  us  to  do  them  well 
We  shall  all  be  interested  in  studying  the  suggestions  about 
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to  be  made  to  us  by  those  who  have  had  most  success  in  doing 
most  of  the  impossibles  at  present  demanded  of  us.     We  must 
cultivate  hopefulness,  and  exert  ourselves  to  do  the  best  possible : 
for  perseverance  with  intelligence  and  hopefulness  are  constant 
ly  changing  impossibilities  into  accomplishments.1' 

In  addition  to  the  problems  which  many  of  you  are  dealing 
with  admirably,  mentioned  in  the  address  of  Dr.  MacKay,  we 
shall  have  to  take  up  that  of  military  training.  I  am  quite  sure 
you  all  do  not  agree  with  me,  when  I  state  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  some  such  plans  for  that  purpose,  as  have  been  adopted  ii; 
Australia.  I  would  like  to  'believe  that  there  will  be  no  more 
wars.  I  do  not  think  that  this  one  would  have  taken  place  it 
there  had  been  greater  preparedness  in  the  .British  Empire 
Physical  and  Military  Training  does  not  necessarily  bring  about 
war  if  it  be  given  during  the  school  -life  of  a  boy.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  standing  armies  and  the  interference  with  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country. 

In  the  matter  of  the  re-education  of  returned  soldiers,  1 
think  the  United  States  have  been  wiser  than  we,  in  that  the> 
have  brought  it  under  civil  control  inste.ad  of  military. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Corless  in  an  unusually  thoughtful  paper  upon 
"Technical  Education;  Its  Importance  and  Its  Defects,"  read 
June,  1918,  in  Toronto,  before  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  says: — 

"  Scientific  and  industrial  research,  state-aided,  will  certain- 
ly add  to  the  nation's  wealth  and  is  therefore  highly  important. 
Widespread  and  intensified  vocational  training  will  add  enor- 
mously to  industrial  efficiency,  and  therefore  to  national  wealth, 
hence  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  lessening  of  national  waste,  is  again  con- 
ducive to  the  same  end  and  is  therefore  fundamental  to  our  pros- 
perity. But  will  all  of  these  great  movements,  though  of  vast 
importance,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  ?  Consider  a 
moment.  Was  it  not  industrial  advance,  based  on  scientific  re- 
search, that  has  resulted  in  present  social  conditions — the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty,  the.  segregation  of  large  popula- 
tions into  small  spaces,  the  continual  war  of  labor  and  capital, 
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the  false  ideals,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  all  of  these  ?  Has 
not  the  engineering  training  of  our  vocational  colleges  merely  ac- 
celerated the  industrial  advance,  without  assisting  to  correct  the 
resulting  social  conditions  1  Are  not  scientific  and  industrial  re- 
search, vocational  training,  conservation  and  all  other  similar 
movements,  of  vast  importance  as  they  are,^all  in  a  direction 
merely  to  increase  material  wealth  without  improving  its  dis- 
tribution ?  Unless  "pari  passu"  with  these  advances,  we  improve 
in  other  respects,  shall  we  not  merely  further  widen  the  chasm 
that  already  yawns  between  the  two  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty  and  thus  intensify  the  evils  of  the  existing  and  increasing 
social  stratification,  with  the  labor  antagonisms  and  other  evil 
by-products  engendered  by  it  ?  All  these  advances  are  but  parts 
of  a  mighty  economic  engine  constructed  by  society  for  the  pro- 
duction of  material  wealth.  But  they  do  not  provide  the  engine 
with  an  effective  governor.  An  engine  so  built  and  so  run  will 
merely  race  to  its  own  destruction.  If,  parallel  with  vocational 
training,  we  introduce  into  our  educational  programs  an  effective 
compulsory  course  in  social  (including  economic)  training,  we 
shall  at  the  same  time  perfect  a  governor  for  the  engine,  and, 
in  place  of  racing,  our  engine,  under  proper  control,  will  become 
a  most  efficient  instrument  of  service  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Some  preparation  will  thus  be  made  for  meeting  the  menace  of 
uncontrolled  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  by  human 
energy. 

"As  stated  above,  we  admit  the  importance  of  scientific 
mobilization  of  our  material  resources  for  material  advancement, 
also  for  defence.  There  is  no  contention  against  this ;  rather  the 
reverse.  But  we  do  maintain  that  great  emphasis  on  the  ways 
and  means  of  securing  material  progress  only,  unless  accompan- 
ied by  equally  great  emphasis  on  those  planned  to  secure  social 
progress,  will  not  only  fail  of  the  highest  material  results,  but 
will  prove  to  develop,  along  with  such  material  progress,  the 
forces  that  will  affect  its  own  disintegration  and  final  destruction. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  manifestations  of  these  forces.  We 
do  maintain  that  scientific  and  industrial  research,  vocational 
training  and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  iaken  alone,  are 
insufficient  to  attain  true  national  progress.  Vocational  training 
has  its  eye  on  material  advance.  Social  training  has  its  eye  on 


human  welfare.  Both  are  necessary  for  the  highest  results  from 
either.  Each  is  necessary  for  the  best  results  from  the  other. 
If  we  make  our  educational  system  responsible  for  the  one,  why 
should  we  not  make  it  equally  responsible  for  the  other  ?  Why 
should  we  allow  these  'complementary  aspects  of  a  well  balanced 
educational  program  to  become  divorced  ?" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Imperial  Union 
of  Teachers,  July  20,  1917,  Hon.  W.  A.  Holman,  Premier  of  N.  S. 
Wales,  Chairman. 

Speaker,  Rev.  Wm.  Temple,  late  Head  Master  Eepton,  Sub- 
ject,— The  Anglo-Saxon  Ideal — Justice  and  Liberty. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  in  hearty  agreement  with 
what  Mr.  Temple  had  said  \n  regard  to  the  political  side  of 
affairs.  But  he  dissented  from  his  views  on  rbe  question  of 
education,  and  he  did  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  engaged 
in  affairs  who  saw  what  the  products  of  the  present  educational 
system  actually  were.  Those  who  lived  in  the  world  sometimes 
had  more  opportunities  than  recognized  experts  on  education 
of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  education  given  had  entirely 
succeeded  in  its  object.  He  had  grave  personal  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  present  state  of  things  was  so  entirely  satisfactory 
as  it  should  be,  even  when  all  allowance  was  made  for  those  in- 
tellectual deficiencies  which  had  been  so  admirably  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Temple.  The  ideals  of  education  in  Great  Britain 
lhad  turned  out  men  of  high  character,  of  honour,  of  unselfish- 
ness and  disinterestedness  in  public  affairs  who  had  been  gov- 
erning the  country  for  many  years  past.  Was  that  enough  by 
itself  ?  Were  they  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ' '  suffering 
fools  gladly"  because  they  had  all  those  moral  qualities  ?  He 
thought  not.  In  addition  to  those  great  qualities  a  good  deal  of 
saving  common  sense  was  also  required.  If  he  had  been  one 
of  the  soldiers  engaged  on  the  Mesopotamia  expedition,  it  would 
not  have  consoled  him  to  know  that  the  men  dealing  with  the 
medical  equipment  were  of  unblemished  character,  he  would 
have  required  that  they  should  also  remember  the  bandages 
He  was  disposed  to  feel  that  we  were  apt  to  ignore  those  prac- 
tical questions.  England  for  the  first  time  for  many  hundreds 
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of  years  was  exposed  to  definite  and  tangible  perils,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  danger  from,  air  raids  and  of  its  supplies  being 
cut  off  by  the  submarine  campaign.  A  layman  like  myself 
naturally  looked  to  the  old  and  famous  educational  institutions 
to  see  what  sort  of  men  they  were  turning  out  to  cope  with  such 
practical  problems.  Coming  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
our  own  scientific  equipment  for  meeting  these  perils,  he  found 
that  the  country  was  depending  wholly  upon  imported  ideas 
The  idea  of  the  flying  machine  came  from  the  Smithsonian  In 
stitute  in  America;  the  idea  of  wireless  telegraphy  came  from 
Italy,  and  the  idea  of  the  quick-firing  guns  used  to  try  to  bring 
down  the  flying  machines  came  from  France.  These  new  ideas 
had  revolutionized  warfare,  and  had  made  the  war  of  to-day 
utterly  unlike  the  war  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  These  questions 
had  to  be  faced  in  a  spirit  of  practical  common  sense  illuminated 
by  a  full  knowledge  of  what  science  had  to  contribute  towards 
the  affairs  of  to-day.  It  seemed  to  him  that  our  present  edu 
cational  system  failed  in  that  respect.  We  were  confronted 
with  problems  upon  which  the  academic  processes  of  instruction 
threw  very  little  light  indeed.  The  present  century  was  unlike 
other  centuries  in  many  respects.  The  study  of  recent  history, 
even  of  Napoleonic  history,  threw  only  a  limited  illumination 
upon  the  problems  of  our  war  leaders  at  the  present  moment: 
in  the  same  way  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  study 
of  classics  and  the  history  of  past  ages  illuminated  even  less  the 
problems  which  would  continue  to  confront  the  nation  on  the 
declaration  of  peace.  He  accepted  Mr.  Temple's  statement  that 
the  latest  history  was  the  most  useful,  but  even  when  that  limi 
tation  was  imposed  a  stage  had  arrived  in  the  development  of 
mankind  at  which  certain  problems  had  emerged  upon  which 
history  cast  practically  no  illumination  at  all.  Those  problems 
must  be  faced  by  the  next,  if  not  by  the  present,  generation  in  a 
spirit  of  mastery.  The  aircraft  and  submarine  menace  were 
simply  examples  of  a  thousand  such  difficulties  which  beset  us  at 
the  present  time. 

Education  in  the  past  had  undoubtedly  turned  out  admirable 
administrators.     There  was  in  England  to-day,  as  the  result  of 
past  educational  methods,  a  body  of  leisured  public  men  devot 
ing  themselves  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  who  had 
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helped  to  create  a  public  spirit  which  was  lacking  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  less  favoured  countries.  All  that  was  so  much 
to  the  good,  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  further.  The  country 
was  at  a  definite  parting  of  the  ways.  It  might  happen  that  an 
invention  of  a  new  machine  for  detecting  submarines,  or  a  method 
of  stabilising  aircraft,  or  some  other  purely  mechanical  device 
to  which  great  minds  had  not  devoted  attention,  would  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  regard  to  what  the  future  of  England  was  to 
be.  We  should  not  "muddle  through"  this  war  as  our  ancestors 
have  done  through  many  a  war  before. 

That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  weakness  of  the  present  scheme 
of  education  to  which  he  drew  Mr.  Temple's  attention.  It 
was  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  schools  were  nod;  instituted 
to  turn  out  inventors,  and  the  universities  were  not  technical 
colleges.  Yet  the  schools  and  universities  must  create  an  at- 
mosphere which  enabled  the  students  to  understand  what  were 
the  decisive  factors  in  the  world  to-day.  He  held  that  Liberty 
and  Justice  could  be  maintained  and  protected  Dy  the  employ- 
ment of  weapons  which  came  into  the  same  category  as  the 
weapons  which  were  now  being  so  unscrupulously  used  to  des- 
troy it,  and  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the  noble  ideals  to 
which  Mr.  Temple  had  directed  attention,  there  should  be  added 
the  ideal  of  a  fuller  knowledge  and  a  stronger  grasp  of  the 
material  problems  which  surround  us. 

I  am  glad  to  greet  such  an  influential  body  of  Educators 
as  I  see  before  me,  representing,  as  they  do,  every  Province  in 
Canada.  I  regret,  as  no  doubt  all  here  do,  the  absence  of  Hon. 
Dr.  Oody,  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario.  From  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  past,  we  are  looking  for  leadership 
from  him  in  the  future. 


Following  Dr.    Carter's  Address   the   programme   provided 
for  the  following  topics: — 
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The  Improvement  of  School  Administration  and  its  Depen- 
dence on  Changes  in  School  Legislation. 

The  first  part  of  this  topic,  "The  Fisher  Bill  of  England," 
had  been  assigned  to  Prof.  Dale  of  McGill  University. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  an  unexpected  visit  to  Europe 
prevented  Prof.  Dale  from  attending. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant  kindly  consented  to  give  a  resume  of 
the  Fisher  Bill,  especially  those  features  of  it  relating  to  voca- 
tional and  continuation  classes. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MERCHANT 


Without  preparation,  it  is  difficult  to  present  anything  of 
value  in  a  subject  demanding  fullness  and  accuracy  in  the  infor- 
mation given.  But,  fortunately,  I  have  had  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  19  on  "Part-Time  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education,"  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington.  This  Bulletin  contains,  as 
Appendix  B,  a  brief  summary  of  the  Fisher  Bill.  After  referr- 
ing briefly  to  the  conditions  which  make  such  legislation  neces- 
sary, I  shall  make  free  use  of  this  Bulletin  in  placing  before  you 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  concise  form  for  discussion. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  question  of  reconstruction  to  meet 
after  war  conditions,  changes  in  educational  systems  have  occu- 
pied an  important  place,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  America.  Accordingly,  educational  systems  and  the  means 
for  improvement  are  being  carefully  examined. .  In  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  there  has  been  singular  unanimity  in  recognizing 
that  the  important  ends,  so  well  described  by  the  President  in 
his  address,  can  be  attained  only  by  extending  the  period  of 
education  of  the  youth.  It  is  recognized  that  no  system  of  edu- 
cation at  present  in  existence,  or  no  system  that  is  possible,  will 
bring  about  the  results  desired  if  the  training  for  the  majority 
of  the  children  is  to  be  confined  to  the  period  from  five  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  It  is  evident  that  some  plan  for  continuing 
the  education  of  the  child  during  the  years  of  adolescence  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  any  scheme  of  education  rhat  aims  at  the 
development  of  the  social  and  moral  sides  of  his  nature  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provides  adequately  for  a  life  career  in  industrial, 
commercial,  or  agricultural  employments.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  any  system  which  deals  only  with  the  control  and 
training  of  the  child  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  however  perfect 
it  may  be  within  its  limits,  is  defective.  How  shall  the  period  of 
the  education  of  all  -children  be  extended  ?  This  is  one  of  the 
leading  problems  that  educators  have  had  to  face  in  the  last  ten 
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years.  Several  solutions  have  been  proposed  and  various  experi- 
ments have  been  undertaken,  roughly  speaking  these  solutions  and 
experiments  fall  into  two  classes :  First,  voluntary  plans ;  second, 
compulsory  schemes  for  extending  the  period  for  full-time  or 
part-time  schooling  beyond  the  present  limitations.  The  Fisher 
Bill  provides  for  such  an  extension  of  education  through  the 
second  of  these  plans.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fisher  and  his 
advisers  after  a  full  study  of  the  situation  became  convinced  that 
no  system  of  voluntary  education  could  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,-  it  would  appear  that  they  were  well  advised  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion.  The  results  of  the  efforts  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  raise  the  percentage  of  those  who  were 
to  continue  their  courses  beyond  fourteen  years  of  age  would 
appear  to  show  that  progress  through  any  systera  depending  on 
voluntary  attendance  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  slow.  These 
efforts  have  been  directed  along  two  lines:  We  have  enriched 
the  curriculum  of  our  elementary  schools  by  introducing  typical 
forms  of  the  activities  of  social  life,  and  adding  interest  to  the 
traditional  subjects  by  connecting  them  up  more  closely  with 
these  activities.  We,  have  also  made  an  effort  to  bridge  the 
gap  which  exists  between  the  elementary  schools  and  employ- 
ments by  the  organization  of  vocational  schools.  In  these  two 
ways,  by  vitalizing  the  curriculum  and  by  the  organization  of 
vocational  schools,  we  have  endeavoured  to  attract  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  children  to  extend  the  period  of  their  education. 
Now  these  schemes,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  exceedingly 
slow  in  their  operation.  In  fact,  the  voluntary  plan  may  be  said 
to  have  failed.  Take  the  United  States,  for  example.  Eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  as  you  know,  there  was  a  movement  throughout 
the  Eastern  and  middle  states  to  organize  vocational  schools, 
just  as  there  had  been  a  few  years  previously  a  movement  to 
organize  manual  training  departments.  A  great  many  vocational 
schools,  mainly  of  an  industrial  character,  were  organized.  Six 
years  ago  I  visited  such  schools  at  Rochester,  Albany,  Spri^g- 
neld.and  other  centres  in  the  Eastern  States.  These  vocational 
schools  were  heralded  as  organizations  which  would  reconstruct 
education  by  providing,  what  everybody  for  years  had  demanded, 
a  practical  form  of  school  education  which  would  connect  the 
schools  more  directly  with  vocations  -and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
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vide  a  means  for  extending  the  education  'of  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  children  beyond  the  limits  of  the  elementary  school. 
Last  year  I  paid  another  visit  to  some  of  the  same  schools  and 
I  found  that,  while  excellent  instruction  was  being  given  in  all 
schools,  in  most  cases  there  had  been  no  real  increase  in  atten- 
dance ;  in  fact,  that  in  some  schools,  the  attendance  had  dropped. 
In  every  ease  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  when  compared  with 
the  attendance  at  High  Schools  in  the  same  centres,  was  dis- 
couragingly  low.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  attract  a  larger 
proportion  'of  attendance  by  modifying  somewhat  the  character 
of  the  courses  and  by  applying  the  popular  name  of  High  School 
to  the  schools  concerned.  This  movement  for  the  so-called  Junior 
High  School,  which  has  taken  definate  v°hape  in  Rochester  and 
certain  other  centres  in  the  United  States,  may  be  instrumental 
in  continuing  the  training  of  a  small  fraction  of  children;  as  a 
means  of  giving  an  extended  education  >to  all  children,  it  will,  I 
am  convinced,  be  doomed  to  failure.  The  reasons  are  more  or 
less  obvious  and  are  not  particularly  relevant  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Fisher  Bill,  therefore,  is  of  importance  because  it  is  the 
first  attempt  in  an  English  speaking  country  to  deal  effectively 
in  a  large  way  with  the  extension  of  the  education  of  the  youth 
throughout  the  period  of  adolescence  along  general  and  vocational 
lines.  The  effects  of  its  operation  will  be  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  much  concern. 

Provisions  of  the  Bill. 

The  bill  provides  for — 

1.  The  development  of  education  in  public  elementary  schools. 

2.  The  establishment  of  continuation  schools. 

3.  A  comprehensive  system  of  school  administration. 

4.  Government  grants  in  aid  of  schools. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  affect  elementary  educa- 
tion: 
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The  bill  provides  for  compulsory  full-time  education  to  four- 
teen years  of  age;  a  local  educational  authority  may  by  by-law 
substitute  fifteen  years  for  fourten  years  as  the  maximum  age. 
Previously,  the  corresponding  years  were  thirteen  and  fourteen. 
Local  boards  are  to  grant  exemptions,  as  they  see  fit  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  do  away  with  the  part-time  attendance  provision  existing  in 
some  industrial  centres,  according  to  which  children  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  work  half  the  day.  No  child  shall  be 
allowed  to  leave  school  on  'attaining  the  statutory  age.  He  must 
complete  the  full  term.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed.  A  child  over  twelve  years  may  not  be  employed 
011  any  day  on  which  he  is  required  to  attend  school  before  the 
close  of  school  hours  or  before  six  a.m.  or  after  8  p.m.  You 
will  note  that  this  permits  of  the  labour  of  children  over  twelve 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

By  this  act  all  fees  in  public  elementary  schools  are  abolish- 
ed. 

The  act  provides  for  the  estabishment  of  nursery  schools  for 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Carter— They  do  not  call  them  kindergartens  ? 

Dr.  Merchant — They  do  not.  This  provision  has  reference, 
I  take  it,  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  in  con- 
gested centres  of  population.  When  in  England  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  work  of  such  special  schools,  which 
provide  for  the  care  and  the  instruction  of  very  young  children. 
In  the  poorer  districts  of  large  cities  many  of  these  children  have 
no  proper  care  at  home.  The  parents  may,  or  may  not,  be  de- 
generates. In  many  cases  both  father  .and  mother  are  compelled 
to  work.  The  very  young  children  are  brought  together  during 
the  day  and  cared  for  by  school  authorities  in  nursery  or  infant 
schools.  In  many  cases,  the  children  are  given  meals,  and  exer- 
cises of  an  educational  character  are  provided.  In  Liverpool, 
the  Montessori  method,  which  was  being  experimented  with  in 
England  at  the  time,  was  being  introduced  into  the  nursery 
schools.  I  understand  that  the  schools  are  not  to  be  compulsory, 
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but  that  in  the.  larger  centres  the  opportunity  is  to  be  given  for 
the  care  and  the  training  of  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Carter — These  schools  then  would  be  what  wre  call  day 
nurseries  ? 

Dr.  Merchant — Yes,  something  of  the  sort,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  educational  in  their  nature. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  affect  the  organization  of 
continuation  schools : 

1.  In  relation  to  school  attendance — 

Young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  attend  con- 
tinuation schools  during  the  day  time  for  320  hours  a  year;  that 
is,  eight  hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks.  After  five  years,  the 
Board  of  Education  may  order  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
flours  per  week.  The  period  for  school  attendance  is  not  to  be 
taken  during  holidays  or  half  holidays.  Local  education  authori- 
ties may  require  that  on  the  day  that  attendance  is  required 
at  a  continuation  school,  the  pupil's  employment  shall  be  sus- 
pended, not  only  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  required  to 
attend  school,  but  also  for  such  'additional  time,  not  exceeding 
two  hours,  necessary  that  the  pupil  may  be  in  a  fit  mental  and 
physical  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from  school  attendance. 
Minister  of  Education  we  should  give  him  authority  to  form  a 
of  the  inspector.  The  system  to  meis  all  wrong.  I  am  quite 
Part  of  this  education  is  to  be  physical.  A  fine  of  five  shillings 
may  be  imposed  on  a  young  person  who  fails  to  attend  and  a 
fine,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  on  a  parent  who  attempts  to 
evade  the  act. 

2.  In  relation  to  mental  and  physical  care — 

The  local  educational  authority  on  the  report  of  the  school 
medical  officer  may  prohibit  the  employment  of  a  young  person 
or  may  attach  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  to  such  employment 
if  the  authority  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is  being  employed 
in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  his  health.  Local  educational  authori- 
ties may  maintain — 
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1.  Holiday  or  school  camps  for  continuatiou  school  pupils. 
(Not  military  camps). 

2.  Centres   aiid   equipment  for  physical   training,   playing 
fields,  school  baths,  and  swimming  baths. 

3.  Other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  affect  school  administra- 
tion : 

* 

The  Board  of  Education,  which  corresponds  to  our  Pro- 
vincial Departments -of  Education,  has  final  supervision.  The 
local  educational  authorities,  either  separately,  or  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  local  educational  authorities,  are  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  free  continuation  schools  with  suitable 
courses  of  instruction  and  physical  training.  These  authorities, 
after  such  consultation  with  persons  or  bodies  interested  as  they 
consider  desirable,  shall  submit  to  the -Board  of  Education 
schemes  for  the  progressive  organization  of  a  system  of  con- 
tinuation schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  may  make  such  al- 
terations as  they  see  fit.  The  Board  of  Education  also  may  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  provisional  associations  for  such  areas 
as  the  Board  may  direct.  Such  schemes  shall  be  made  after 
consultation  with  the  authorities  appearing  to  the  Board  to  be 
concerned  and  shall  provide  for  the  representation  of  such  authori- 
ties and  for  co-operation  of  persons  interested  in  the  adminis- 
tration or  educational  work  of  the  areas  involved.  The  latter 
provision  is  made  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  universities  and  employers'  and  workers' 
associations. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  respecting  Government  grants  : 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
to  be  made,  shall  provide  for  the  payment  to  local  education 
authorities  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  of  annual  sub- 
stantive grants  in  aid  of  education  of  such  amount  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  may  'be  prescribed  in  the 
regulations,  and  nothing  in  any  Aert  of  Parliament  shall  prevent 
the  Board  of  Education  from  paying  grants  to  an  authority 
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in  respect  of  any  expenditure  which  the  authority  may  lawfully 
incur. 

The  results  which  this  bill  is  expected  to  affect  are  well 
described  in  Mr.  Fisher's  speeches  in  Parliament  and  in  his  edu- 
cational campaigns.  I  would  advise  anyone  interested  in  the 
question  of  compulsory  continuation  schools  to  read  these 
speeches.  They  have  been  collected  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  under  the  title  "Educational  Reform  Speeches,"  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  Mr.  Fisher's  attitude  to  the  whole  question 
is  concisely  expressed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from 
a  brief  summary  of  his  speech  in  Parliament  in  introducing  the 
biU. 

"The  bill  is  prompted  by  deficiencies  which  have  been  re- 
vealed by  the  war — the  industrial  pressure  upon  the  child  life 
of  the  country.  These  conditions  reveal  the  absolute  necessity 
that  physical  education  be  included  in  continuation  school  work. 
The  school  attendance  provision  amounts  to  this:  That  young 
persons  who  are  not  undergoing  full-time  instruction  will  be 
liberated  from  industrial  toil  for  the  equivalent  of  three  one-half 
days  a  week  during  forty  weeks — two  half-days  to  be  spent  in 
school,  while  one  will  be  a  half  holiday. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  local  authorities  are  com- 
pelled to  consult  industrial  and  other  interests  and  to  establish 
a  variety  of  types  of  schools. 

The  schools  are  to  continue  the  general  education  on  the 
foundations  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  arid  to  give  it  an 
additional  vocational  bias  with  the  aim  to  produce  good  citizens. 

Are  eight  hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks  sufficient  ?  Having 
regard  to  the  practical  objections  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
provide  teachers  of  ability,  that  it  would  require  large  expendi- 
tures and  a  disturbance  in  the  juvenile  labour  market,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  eight  hours  per  week  would  be  the  practi- 
cal starting  point.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  not  like  it  to  go 
abroad  that  I  gave  the  period  of  eight  hours  a  week  as  an  ideal. 
Young  people  should  be  regarded  as  subjects  of  education  and 
not  as  parts  of  the  industrial  machine.  The  bill  makes  provision 
for  the  extension  of  hours  at  some  later  time. 


Industrial  efficiency  will  be  increased  and  the  employers 
will  get  their  return  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  charac- 
ter of  the  people. ' ' 

Now  what  bearing  may  the  Fisher  Bill  have  on  education 
in  Canada  ?  As  the  President  has  suggested,  conditions  are  some- 
what different  in  this  country  from  those  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  terms  of  the  bill  could  not  be  made  to  apply  directly  to  meet 
educational  needs  in  any  Province  in  the  Dominion.  This  much, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  in  common  with  the  situation  in  Great 
Britain;  we  need  a  more  complete  education  for  all  our  youth 
and  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  some 
form  of  compulsory  attendance  in  order  to  carry  out  any  com- 
prehensive scheme.  The  Fisher  Bill,  accordingly,  can  be  used 
effectively  by  educational  leaders  as  an  example  in  their  efforts 
to  convince  our  people  of  the  necessity  of  extending  the  period 
of  education  and  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  only  adequate 
-means  of  providing  for  such  an  education  is  through  compulsory 
laws. 

A  study  of  the  campaign  which  led  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  will  also  be  of  value  to  us,  because  it  will  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  forces  that  may  be  expected  to  oppose  the  movement  and 
of  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  these  forces.  The  objections 
that  were  urged  against  the  bill  in  England  will  be  urged  against 
the  adoption  of  compulsory  continuation  schools  in  this  country ; 
but  one  of  these  objections,  at  least,  will  have  less  force  with  us. 
I  have  reference,  of  course  ,to  the  question  of  child  labour.  I 
Jiave  made  investigations,  not  at  all  exhaustive,  but  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  to  persuade  me  that  it  is  not  altogether  economic 
conditions  that  cause  children  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  ex- 
piration of  our  limit  of  compulsory  attendance.  Distaste  for 
school  on  the  part  of  children  and  the  desire  for  the  indepen- 
dence which  employment  gives,  the  carelessness  of  parents,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  failure  of  teachers  to  recognize  fully 
the  importance  of  education  during  the  period  of  adolescence 
have  been  causes  which  have  operated  more  strongly  possibly 
than  economic  pressure.  But  even  in  Canada  opposition  will, 
doubtless  'be  encountered  to  any  law  which  interferes  with  the 
general  organization  of  industries  employing  youths  between 
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the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  I  have  already  met  with  such 
opposition  in  advocating  part-time  education  in  some  of  our 
industrial  centres.  For  example,  I  found  it  specially  desira'ble 
to  organize  part-time  classes  in  household  science  for  young  girls 
who  are  engaged  at  work  in  the  textile  industries,  because  many 
of  them  have  had  no  opportunities  of  acquiring  any  adequate 
that  consolidation  is  not  possible.  I  believe  that  consolidation 
interested  in  ni  Ontario, '  and  I  believe  in  any  country,  is  the 
knowledge  of  housekeeping  in  their  homes  and  are  likely,  in  the 
order  of  things,  to  get  married  and  to  become  home  breakers 
rather  than  home  makers.  Nor  can  you  ask  such  girls  who  are 
working  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  to  attend  evening  school.  When  1 
have  approached  the  heads  of  factories  in  certain  textile  centres  I 
have  been  told  that  it  would  foe  inconvenient  or  impossible  so 
to  'change  the  conditions  of  employment  as  to  provide  for  the 
attendance  of  such  girls  during  working  hours  at  part-time 
classes. 

In  carrying  on,  therefore,  a  campaign  for  advanced  com- 
pulsory legislation,  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  adequately 
with  our  own  situation. 

The  second  part  of  the  topic,  "The  Adolescent  School  At- 
tendance Act  of  Ontario,"  was  then  presented  by  R.  H.  Cowley, 
Esq.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto. 


THE   PROVISIONS    OF    THE   ADOLESCENT   SCHOOL   AT- 
TENDANCE ACT  OF  ONTARIO. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  to  speak  to 
you  for  a  short  time  on  the  provisions  of  the  Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  here  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
probably  some  of  them  will  be  as  interested  as  outsiders  in  hear- 
ing for  the  first  time  some  of  the  main  provisions  of  that  Act. 
Though  the  Act  was  placed  on  the  Statute  Books  about  six  years 
ago,  no  J3oard  in  the  Province  has  yet  put  it  into  force.  The 
Act  contains  many  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  British 
Education  Act  of  1918.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  all  points  in 
connection  with  it,  'but  will  give  you  some  of  the  main  provi- 
sions. 

Some  General  Provisions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  gives  powers  to  school  boards  in  the 
villages,  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Province.  It  does 
not  apply  to  rural  school  boards.  It  gives  powers  to  public  and 
separate  school  boards,  high  school  boards,  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  the  urban  centres  of  the  Province  to  provide  additional 
education  to  persons  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  in  some  cases  to  persons  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  That  additional  education  may  be  of  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school  nature,  it  may  be  of  the  secondary  school  nature, 
or  it  may  be  a  special  education  for  those  engaged  in  industrial 
and  commercial  occupations  of  various  kinds.  A  pupil  who  has 
passed  the  entrance  examination  to  high  schools,  or- who  has 
completed  an  equivalent  'Course  in  the  public  schools,  comes 
under  this  Act  if  that  pupil  has  not  gone  so  far  in  education  as 
a  course  that  might  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  at  least  of  one 
year  of  high  school  education.  A  person  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  has  passed  the  High  School  Entrance  examination, 
or  who  has  completed  the  public  school  course  is  brought  under 
this  Act  if  a  Board  of  Education  so  decides. 
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Mode  of  Adopting  the  Act. 

The  Act  is  brought  into  force  by  means  of  a  by-law.  The 
by-law  must  be  published  in  a  local  paper  at  least  weekly  for 
four  consecutive  weeks.  The  by-law  should  set  forth  definitely 
the  object  and  exactly  what  the  Board  of  Education  proposes 
to  provide  in  the  way  of  education,  giving  in  detail  the  condi- 
tions proposed.  The  by-law  must  be  considered  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  of  which  due  notice  has  been 
given,  and  there  must  be  given  to  the  ratepayers  supporting 
this  school  full  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject  and  to  present 
their  views.  If  the  by-law  is  passed  an  appeal  may  be  lodged 
by  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers,  and  OR  a  petition  of 
at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers  the  Board  of  Education 
must  submit  the  by-law  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  first  regular 
opportunity.  If  the  by-law  is  ultimately  passed  it  comes  into 
operation  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

Time  and  Length  of  Courses. 

The  School  Board  may  provide  courses  to  be  conducted  dur- 
ing the  day  or  in  the  evening.  These  courses  may  be  provided 
also  at  special  seasons  of  the  year,  or  throughout  the  year.  The 
board  has  power  to  fix  certain  hours  and  days  in  which  these 
courses  will  be  conducted. 

Notice  by  Employers. 

Employers  of  adolescents  must  within  ten  days  after  the 
passing  of  the  by-law  give  notice  to  the  board  as  to  the  adoles- 
cents in  their  employ,  as  to  the  number  of  hours  and- the  hours 
during  which  these  persons  are  employed.  If  these  persons  were 
required -by  the  board  to  attend  certain  courses  within  the  hours 
of  employment,  the  hours  of  employment  together  with  the  hours 
of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  courses  must  not  exceed  the 
legal  number  of  hours  for  the  employment  of  such  young  per- 
sons. 

Exemption  From  Attendance. 

There  are  reasonable  provisions  for  exemption  from  atten- 
dance. Exemption  from  attendance  may  be  provided  by  pro- 
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visions  in  the  by-law  to  which  I  have  referred.  Exemption 
from  attendance  may  be  granted  by  authority  of  the  board  it- 
self, and  exemption  must  be  granted  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
for  physical  or  other  reasons  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  course. 

Penalties  for  Evasion  and  Neglect. 

Penalties  are  provided  for  employers  who  do  not  give  notice 
to  the  board  of  the  number  of  adolescents  in  their  employ,  or 
employers  who  retain  adolescents  in  their  employ  during  the 
hours  in  which  they  should  be  present  at  the  classes.  Parents 
and  guardians  are  also  liable  to  penalties  for  evasion  or  for 
neglect  which  in  any  way  contributes  to  delinquency  of  any 
adolescent  who  fails  in  required  attendanc. 

Approval  of  Courses. 

1  have  already  referred  to  the  courses.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  elasticity  provided  as  to  their  character.  There  is  this 
condition  attached — that  the  courses  drafted  by  the  board,  the 
courses  which  the  board  desires  to  take  up,  are  first  to  be  approv- 
ed— they  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Educat- 
ion. That  is  a  reasonable  provision. 

* 

Effective  Features  of  the  British  Act. 

As  no  board  of  education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  as 
yet  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  apparently  it  is 
in  advance  of  local  public  opinion.  There  are  two  important 
provisions  attaching  to  the  British  Education  Act  of  1918  which 
might  be  suggested  in  connection  with  bringing  this  Act  into 
effect  in  the  Province  of  Ontario..  One  of  those  provisions  is 
that  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  it  is  called  in  England,  intends  to  hold  local  boards  to  ac- 
count for  the  degree  to  which  they  avail  themselves  of  'these 
empowering  provisions  in  the  Education  Act.  Would  it  be 
autrocratic  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  require  boards  in  certain  urban  centres 
of  Ontario  to  submit  courses  for  adolescents  and  to  say  to  such 
boards,  "You  must  bring  this  Act  into  force"?  The  Depart- 
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ment  of  Education  is  one  of  the  Departments  of  a  Provincial 
Government  which  is  responsible  directly  to  the  Legislature. 
The  latter  is  constituted  by  the  people  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. It  is  representative  of  the  will  of  the  whole  people.  A 
board  of  education  in  any  particular  urban  centre  is  represen- 
tative of  a  small  part  of  the  people,  or  the  people  in  one  munici- 
pality. It  seems  that  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent;  with 
popular  and  representative  government  were  such  an  Education 
Act  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  go  as  far  as  the  British  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1918  goes  in  this  respect.  An  Act  under  such 
conditions  would  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  provisions  of 
the  British  Act  respecting  education  cannot  remain  a  dead  letter. 

Then  there  is  another  inducement  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  British  Act,  namely  the  very  large  provision  for  finan- 
cial aid.  Under  the  British  Act  a  local  board  may  receive  an- 
nually from  Government  as  much  as  half  the  cost  of  the  total 
scheme  to  the  district  which  introduces  it.  No  doubt  if  the 
Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  had  been  brought  into  force 
anywhere  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  reasonably  liberal  grants 
would  have  been  provided.  This  Act  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Toronto  some  three  years  ago 
when  the  Board  of  Education  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  resolution 
.in  favour  of  introducing  it  into  Toronto,  and  to  direct  that  a 
suitable  by-law  be  drafted.  At  that  stage  it  was  held  over  for 
further  consideration  as  members  of  the  Board  realized  that  it 
might  mean  a  very  large  addition  under  the  war  conditions  tc 
the  cost  of  education  in  the  city.  Now  that  peace  seems  assured 
the  Board  has  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  prac 
tical  steps.  Thus  it  appears  that  permissive  legislation,  if  it  is 
only  permissive,  is  likely  to  remain  unavailed  of  for  a  long  time 
even  in  the  progressive  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
unless  there  is  some  impelling  force  at  the  back  of  it  including 
aggressive  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Educational 
authority. 

Certainly  systematic  provision  for  discussion  of  educational 
measures  throughout  such  a  Province  as  ours  would  help  a  great 
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deal  to  acquaint  the  people  with  their  character  and  aim,  and 
also  to  encourage  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  such  legislation  offers. 

The  third  part  of  the  topic,  "Rural  School  Administration. 
What  Reforms  are  Necessary,"  was  then  presented  by  Dr- 
J.  H.  Putman,  Senior  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Ottawa. 


RUEAL    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION— WHAT    IMPROVE 
MENTS  ARE  NECESSARY  ? 


I  am  not  going  to  read  a  paper  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
took  this  subject  only  because  I  could  not  find  anybody  who 
was  willing  to  do  it.       The  subject  that  I  am  to  talk  upon  is 
"Rural  School  Administration — What  Improvements  are  Neces 
sary." 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  educators  are  ready  to  talk  upon  a 
subject  that  they  do  not  know  much  about.  For  many  years  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  rural  schools 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  that  I  am  venturesome  enough 
to  talk  upon  this  subject.  I  quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  room  who  do  know  something 
of  this  su'bject  from  actual  experience.  Therefore,  I  quite  ex 
pect  that  a  great  many  things  I  may  say  will  be  sharply  critiz- 
ed  before  the  meeting  is  over. 

Now,  let  me  review  for  a  minute  what  the  actual  conditions 
are  in  the  rural  school.  Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  'that  I  speak 
of  the  rural  schools  of  Ontario.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
to  what  extent  conditions  that  obtain  in  Ontario  are  general 
throughout  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  Let  us  take  a  typical 
county  of  Ontario,  a  county  that  might  be  said  to  be  largely 
rural,  and  there  are  yet  in  Ontario  several  counties  that  are 
under  the  administration  of  one  school  inspector,  who  perhaps 
has  one  hundred  small  schools  in  his  inspectorate.  Included 
in  that  hundred  might  be  a  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  people, 
and  there  might  be  incorporated  villages,  but  there  are  many 
counties  where  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  the  county 
under  the  county  inspector  would  be  one-roomed  rural  schools. 
If  I  am  not  misinformed,  there  are  many  of  these  schools  where 
the  average  attendance  for  the  past  year  is  less  than  fifteen 
children.  There  are  counties  where  the  average  attendance  for 
all  the  rural  schools  in.  the  county  would  be  under  twenty.  There 


arc  schools  where  the  average  attendance  throughout  the  year 
is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  children.  These  one-roomed 
schools  are  under  local  boards  of  trustees,  three  trustees  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  section,  each  trustee  elected  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  one  trustee  retiring  each  year.  It  is  not  different 
I  think  in  an  incorporated  village,  but  in  a  town  there  would 
be  a  larger  board  elected  by  the  people- 
There  is  at  least  one  county  which  has  not  a  single  high 
school.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  any  county  where 
there  is  not  a  continuation  school,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
local  districts,  a  great  many  townships  consisting  of  groups  of 
six,  eight,  or  ten  schools  where  there  is  no  provision  whatever 
for  the  education  of  the  child  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

Most  of  these  one-roomed  schools,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  the  exact  proportion,  but  certainly  more  than  eighty  per 
cent,  are  taught  by  comparatively  young  girls,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  but  a  great  many  of 
whom  are  not. 

The  county  inspector  very  often  has  to  deal  with  three 
hundred  different  school  administrators  in  charge  of  one  hun- 
dred school  boards.  It  is  said,  I  am  not  prepared  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it,  that  the  county  inspector  has  very  little  beyond 
liberal  instructions  from  headquarters  in  Toronto  as  to  what  he 
is  to  do.  I  am  sure  that  in  many  cases  no  matter  how  high  his 
ideals  may  foe,  he  finds  he  is  not  able  to  accomplish  very  much, 
partly  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  deal  with  so  many 
different  administrators  of  schools,  partly  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  schools  are  largely  in  charge  of  very  young  teachers, 
who  change  very  frequently,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  school  attendance  in  any  particular  section  is  very  small. 
Now,  I  am  not  for  a  moment  trying  to  make  out  that  the  child 
in  rural  Ontario  has  not  a  great  many  school  advantages.  I  am 
only  trying  to  point  out  that  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties 
and  that  a  better  plan  of  administration  should  be  adopted. 
Practically,  Ave  have  in  Ontario  the  same  rural  school  districts 
that  WP  had  sixty  years  ago  when  Dr.  Ryerson  began  his  work. 
Sixty  years  ago  no  other  plan  was  possible.  Transportation  then 
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was  a  difficult  problem,  and  this  system  of  dividing  up  the  county 
or  the  township  into  a  great  many  small  sections  and  having 
very  small  schools  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  children  of 
the  people  could  get  any  education. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  it  from  the  outside,  as  one 
who  attended  one  of  these  schools,  who  taught  one  for  many 
years,  but  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
them,  that  the  rural  school  in  Ontario,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  officials  at  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  county  inspectors,  in  spite  of  all  *heir  best  efforts 
is  hampered  and  has  been  hampered  because  of  ,5,  bad  system  of 
administration.  What  I  think  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  create  county  boards  of  education.  I  know  that 
is  a  very  radical  change,  a  very  radical  change  in- 
deed, to  abolish  the  system  of  management,  by  which 
the  schools  are  under  two  or  three  hundred  adminis- 
trators and  put  them  under  five,  or  six,  or  seven  ad- 
ministrators, but  it  seems  to  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  only 
through  some  radical  move  like  that  can  the  rural  school  in 
Ontario  be  elevated  to  a  highqr  point,  and  the  school  serve  the 
public  as  it  ought  to  do.  Under  the  present  system  we  have 
very  small  schools  and  a  great  waste  of  effort.  We  have  a  great 
number  of  immature  teachers  doing  their  best,  but  not  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done  because  of  their  immaturity  and  lack  of 
experience.  We  have  three  hundred  trustees  in  one  county, 
where  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  less  number  of  administrators. 
In  spite  of  what  may  be  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  we  have 
a  narrow  curriculum,  as  it  works  out,  with  these  young  teachers, 
who  are  not  able  to  teach  the  lessons  in  literature,  history,  and 
geopraphy,  and  do  the  work  that  was  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Merchant 
this  afternoon.  It  is  impossible  for  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  give  the  instruction  in  civil  government  and  literature 
and  history  that  these  young  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have.  We 
are  expecting  from  young  teachers  what  they  cannot  do. 

Another  thing  that  very  much  hampers  the  work  of  the 
county  inspector  is  irregular  attendance.  I  understand  the 
average  attendance  is  very  low  throughout  the  Province.  What 
may  we  expect  in  the  \vay  of  change  if  we  should  have  a  county 


board  ?  I  would  like  to  see  a  county  board,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  five  and  not  more  than  seven  members,  elected  by  the 
people,  by  the  system  of  proportional  representation,  because 
under  that  method  it  would  be  easy  for  the  township  to  have  a 
representative  were  a  suitable  representative  available.  By  the 
system  of  a  single  transferable  vote  if  there  were  seven  town- 
ships in  the  county  and  seven  members  elected,  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  each  township  to  be  represented. 

Under  our  present  conditions  the  county  superintendent  is 
appointed  by  the  county  council.  With  all  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointments which  have  been  made  during  the  past  forty  years 
and  to  the  many  eminent  and  worthy  men  who  have  been 
appointed,  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  it  knows 
that  many  appointments  have  been  made  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  made.  And  while  these  appointments  are 
made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  county  council  from 
men  who  are  licensed  school  inspectors  these  appoint- 
ments have  to  be  approved  of  "by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  at  a  later  date,  or  they  'become  null  and  void.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  ought,  I  think,  to  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  control  over  the  inspectors.  They  pay  the  major  portion  of 
their  salaries.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance  if 
all  the  county  inspectors  were  appointed  directly  by  the  Minister 
of  Education.  I  cannot  see  any  objections  to  such  a  plan.  I 
think  the  counties  would  be  quite  willing  if  the  Province  paid 
all  the  salaries. 

If  we  had  a  board  of  five  or  seven  members  elected  by  the 
people,  I  would  like  to  see  that  county  board  of  education  given 
a  great  deal  more  power  than  any  board  of  trustees  now  has. 
I  should  like  to  see  in  every  county  a  local  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  would  give  scope  for  the  development  of  local 
initiative.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  plan  for  the  people  of  any  part 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  feel  that  everything  is  done  for 
them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  by  any  means  that  the 
schools  in  the  County  of  Kent  in  Western  Ontario,  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district  growing  sugar  beets,  beans,  wheat  and  corn,  should 
be  exactly  like  the  schools  in  the  County  of  Glengarry,  which,  is 


chiefly  a  dairying  district.  I  can  conceive  of  unity  of  purpose 
ia  education  without  having  uniformity  of  administration  and 
I  think  after  all  it  is  the  former  that  we  want.  Now,  I  think 
with  county  boards  given  more  powers  that  we  would  secure 
from  the  people  greatly  increased  effort.  I  should  like  to  see 
this  county  board  of  education  manage  all  schools  within  the 
county  of  every  description,  elementary,  high,  technical,  indus- 
trial, and  all  other  schools,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  have 
corrective  schools  for  incorrigibles.  I  should  like  to  see  all 
these  schools  under  the  county  board  of  education,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  management  of  public  libraries  might  not  also 
be  very  well  added  to  the  duties  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

If  you  had  a  county  board  consisting  of  five  or  seven  men 
or  women  specially  fitted  for  that  work,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  that  their  expenses  be  paid  by  the  county>  It  might 
even  be  necessary  to  pay  them  as  members  of  county  councils 
are  paid.  I  see  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  il  is 
absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  county  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  where  you  would  not  find  men  and  women 
ready  to  give  their  services  to  the  cause  of  education. 

I  would  give  this  county  board  complete  pOAver  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes.  What  is  the  present  condition  regarding 
taxation  throughout  a  community  in  rural  Ontario  ?  It  would 
be  possible  to  find  a  school  section  in  some  county  paying  a  rate 
as  low  as  three  mills  for  education,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  in  the  same  county  some  poor  village  paying  a  rate  as  high 
as  eleven  mills.  I  am  subject  to  correction  if  these  statements 
are  not  true,  but  I  know  they  were  true  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Is  that  fair  ?  Is  it  right  that  a  number  of  rich  men  in  a  wealthy 
community  owning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  property 
should  be  taxed  for  school  purposes  three  mills  on  the  dollar 
and  in  a  village  perhaps  not  more  than  three  miles  away,  where 
the  people  are  comparatively  poor,  they  should  be  taxed  so  great- 
ly. Under  a  system  of  county  administration  we  should  have  a 
levelling  up  of  taxation,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  willing  to 
admit  education,  is  something  that  ought  not  to  be  parochial, 
that  serving  all  the  people  in  the  county  it  ought  to  be  a  com- 
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mon  burden,  and  under  this  system  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
equalize  this  burden. 

Then,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  county  board  to  consolidate 
schools.  I  understand  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  bring  about  consolidation.  Three  trustees  living  at 
Brown's  Corners  and  three  trustees  living  in  Plum  Valley  never 
can  come  together.  If  they  wrere  wiped  out  of  existence  and  a 
county  board  instituted  in  their  stead  in  a  great  many  cases  con- 
solidated schools  would  'be  the  result.  Now,  we  are  nearing  a 
period  when  we  expect  to  spend  millions  to  improve  our  methods 
of  transportation.  The  automobile  is  going  to  work  a  revolution 
in  transportation  in  Canada.  It  is  a  missionary  urging  people 
to  build  better  roads.  Every  man  who  drives  a  car  becomes  an 
advocate  of  good  roads.  Within  ten  years  we  shall  have  trunk 
lines,  perhaps  a  great  Federal  highway  stret&hing  from  Halifax 
to  Vancouver.  There  will  be  county  highways  linked  up  with 
provincial  highways,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  we  shall  have 
a  system  of  good  roads.  How  easy  that  will  make  it  to  consoli- 
date schools..  How  much  the  problem  of  school  administration 
would  be  simplified  if  we  might  .have  twenty  or  twenty-five  in- 
tead  of  one  hundred  schools.  I  do  not  think  that  every  one- 
roomed  school  could  be  closed  up,  'but  I  believe  that  with  a  proper 
system  of  administration  a  great  many  could  be. 

Now,  granted  that  you  could  have  county  administration  of 
schools  and  a  larger  measure  of  consolidation,  what  could  we 
give  the  people  of  the  county  in  the  way  of  better  education  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  problem  is  a  simple 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  in  a  county  you  could  Jiave  twenty 
or  twenty-five  schools,  twenty  of  them  consolidated  schoools,  two 
or  three  of  them  doing  high  school  work,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
of  them  doing  high  school  work,  and  every  one-roomed  school 
linked  up  with  a  consolidated  school,  with  a  good  system  of 
transporting  the  children  to  school;  if  we  could  give  the  people 
a  new  type  of  school  I  firmly  believe  they  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  keep  their  children  longer  at  school  than  they  do  now. 
Comparatively  few  children  receive  education  after  they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Some  are  sent  to  a  continuation  school 
or  high  school  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  mass  of  them  do  not 
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receive  education  after  they  are  fourteen;  the  mass  of  them  are 
not  brought  into  contact  with  a  mature  man  or  woman  as  a 
teacher. 

Now,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  give  the  pupil  a  'great  many 
things  with  a  consolidated  school  that  are  impossible  with  the 
one-roomed,  one  teacher  school.  Let  me  illustrate.  I  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  any  addition  of  studies  to  the  programme 
from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view  that  I  feel  afforded  the 
pupils  better  results  than  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  city 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  The  country  school  can- 
not have  this  work.  I  know  they  have  some  elementary  agricul- 
ture, but  more  of  that  could  be  done  if  we  could  have  a  consoli- 
dated school.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  to  the  courses  in  these  consolidated  schools.  How 
easy  it  would  be  to  have  a  better  school  library  "'.  How  easy  it 
would  'be  to  secure  more  mature  men  and  women  as  principals 
of  these  schools  ?  Because  if  you  have  a  large  school — by  a  large 
school  in  the  country  I  mean  one  of  four,  five,  or  six  rooms — it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  people  could  afford  and  would 
afford  to  pay  a  salary  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  to  the  principal.  There  would  be  no  trouble  whatever 
in  this  Province  to  get  bright  young  men  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession  if  there  was  any  possibility  that  they  would  be  pro- 
vided with  a  decent  living. 

Let  us  also  consider  how  muc,h  could  be  saved  in  the  way 
of  school  supplies.  I  know  that  the  people  in  Ontario  have  had 
cheap  textbooks,  and  toy  textbooks  we  mean  arithmetics,  read- 
ers, grammars,  and  all  those  books  that  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme authorized  iby  the  Department  at  Toronto.  They  have 
had  them  cheap  partly  because  the  original  expense  has  been 
borne  t>y  the  Province,  the  preparation  of  the  book  has  been  paid 
for  out  of  the  Provincial  Treasury.  But  that  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  necessary  school  equipment.  Supplementary 
reading  and  stationery  and  work  books  and  drawing  foooks  and 
equipment  for  drawing  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  regular 
textbooks,  and  the  children  who  now  get  these  things  in  the 
rural  schools  pay  for  them  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  is 
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paid  for  the  same  supplies  by  the  boards  of  education  in  Toronto 
and  Ottawa  simply  because  the  boards  of  education  in  Toronto 
and  Ottawa  buy  these  supplies  from  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  very  low  cost.  I  know 
positively  that  ,all  these  things  can  be  bought  at  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  that  the  people  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties now  pay  for  them  and  they  do  not  get  them  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  good  quality,  or  of  an  even  quality;  one  child  receives 
one  thing,  another  has  a  different  kind,  and  the  work  of  the  school 
is  hampered.  Now,  think  what  a  saving  would  be  effected  if 
you  could  have  a  county  board  to  supply  these  to  the  people 
as  they  are  supplied  now  by  the  boards  of  education  in.  the 
cities.  Think  how  easy  and  how  much  more  effective  the  work 
of  the  county  school  inspector  would  be  if  he  had  to  deal  with 
five  or  seven  intelligent  men  and  women  and  work  with  them 
as  their  adviser  and  go  about  with  them  throughout  the  county 
keeping  the  schools  in  order.  He  would  not  have  to  be  spending 
his  time  in  filling  reports  and  beating  the  air  as  he  does  now, 
visiting  the  school  in  June  and  going  back  in  October  to  find  a 
different  teacher  there. 

I  spoke  only  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  I 
should  like  to  see  music  and  art  work  and  medical  and  dental 
inspection  >and  a  number  of  those  other  advantages  that  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  modern  school.  All  these  would  be  pos- 
sible if  you  had  a  county  system  of  administration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  this  plan  of  county  administration  is  the 'possible  diffi- 
culty of  securing  legislation  to  put  it  into  effect.  Can  the 
Minister  of  Education  persuade  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
to  take  the  forward  step  ? 

The  legislator  is  often  very  timid.  He  wants  to  be  quite 
sure  before  lie  votes  for  a  certain  proposition  that  it  is  not 
going  to  have  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the  various  municipalities. 
I  was  born  in  the  country  and  lived  in  the  country,  and  taught 
in  the  country.  I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  country 
schools,  and  I  believe  it  only  needs  a  campaign  of  education  and 
a  bit  of  courage  and  the  whole  thing  may  be  done.  Because 
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after  all  the  people  of  this  country  are  more  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  than  they  are  in  any  other  thing,  and 
if  you  could  persuade  the  people  of  this  country  that  yon  are 
going  to  give  their  children  a  better  education  under  this  plan, 
they  would  be  heartily  in  favour  of  it. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  would  not  be  as  democratic  as  our 
present  plan.  Surely  it  is  just  as  democratic  that  the  people  of 
a  county  should  elect  a  county  board  of  education  and  manage 
their  own  affairs  as  if  they  elected  a  hundred  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


Eev.  James  Buchanan: — Will  Dr.  Merchant- tell  me  if  the 
Fisher  Bill  applies  to  Scotland  as  well  as  to  England  ? 

Dr.  Merchant : — It  applies  only  to  England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Buchanan : — The  second  question  is,  How  does  the  Fisher 
Bill  provide  for  the  payment  of  grants  ? 

Dr.  Merchant : — I  cannot  give  you  a  definite  answer  because 
I  have  not  the  Bill  before  me. 

Mr.  Buchanan : — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cowiey  a  question. 
Mr.  Cowiey  made  the  astounding  statement  thai;  the  Adolescent 
School  Attendance  Act,  which  came  into  force  six  years  ago,  has 
never  been  adopted  by  any  school  'board  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cowiey : — Yes.    As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Merchant: — I  might  possibly  make  a  correction  there. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  London,  but 
never  put  into  operation. 

Mr.  Buchanan : — Why  mention  it  under  those  circumstances  ? 

Dr.  Merchant : — The  real  reason  why  that  Act  has  not  been 
adopted  by  more  municipalities  is  because  the  municipalities  have 
not  had  the  accommodation  and  the  equipment  to  take  eare  of 
the  children.  London  had  a  different  reason  for  adopting  it. 
They  thought  that  if  they  could  adopt  the  Bill  and  begin  to 
apply  it,  it  might  be  a  means  by  which  they  could  get  their  school 
accommodation  increased. 

Mr.  Buchanan: — Mr.  Cowiey  is  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
City  of  Toronto  and  is  not  charged  with  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  but  the  Department  at  Toronto  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act.  Did' 
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the  Department  ever  institute  any  educational  work  to  let  the 
people  of  Ontario  know  that  they  had  such  an  Act  ? 

Dr.  Merchant : — Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  answer  that  question 
because  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer  it.  I  may  say,  Yes,  that  I 
have  personally  discussed  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 
with  practically  every  school  tcoard  in  every  large  industrial 
centre  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  may  name  Gait  and  Guelph 
as  examples. 

Mr.  Buchanan: — The  cities  and  towns  probably  represent 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Province.  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
figures  are  absolutely  correct,  tout  I  think,  that  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  Province  is  incorporated  with  the  cities  and  the 
larger  towns,  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Province  i*  incorporated 
in  the  rural  schools.  That  leads  me  to  the  next  point  in  connec- 
tion with  rural  schools.  I  have  listened  with  very  great  interest 
to  Dr.  Putman's  address.  The  question  that  Dr.  Putman  so  ably 
dealt  with  was,  "Rural  School  Administration,  What  Improve- 
ments are  Necessary."  Well,  I  would  not  improve  it,  I  would 
so  ^absolutely  change  it  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  im- 
provements. I  would  not  cut  it  off  by  the  tail,  I  would  cut  it 
off  by  the  head.  I  have  lived  for  a  good  numlber  of  years  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Rural  school  administration  as  I  under- 
stand it,  begins  first  of  all  with  the  Provincial  Education  De- 
partment. That  is  the  first  item  of  the  administration.  The  second 
item  is  that  the  department  makes  the  rules  and  regulations. 
These  rules  and  regulations  are  presented  I  believe  to  the  Lieut- 
enant-Governor  in  Council  and  they  become  the  law  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  inspector  has  to  >carry  out  the  Acts  and  Regulations 
of  the  Department.  That  is  his  business.  I  am  ready  for  correc- 
tion. I  want  to  know  if  I  am  wrong,  but  in  my  judgment  it  is 
true.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  belief  of  all  the  trustees  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Then  in  the  rural  school,  there  are  three  trustees.  These 
three  trustees  are  elected — the  Lord  knows  how  they  are  elected 
—I  have  never  been  a'ble  to  find  out.  I  know  school  trustees 
who  cannot  write  their  own  names.  I  know  school  trustees  who 
live  for  but  .one  purpose — to  cut  down  expenditure.  The  Gov- 
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eminent  gives  no  authority  to  the  school  trustee  except  to  cut 
down  expenditure.  That  is  all  their  business,  or  to  increase  the 
payments  if  the  trustees  decide  to. 

A  town  that  is  large  enough  may  have  six  trustees,  and  they 
may  have  a  board  for  a  continuation  school  or  high  school.  That 
is  as  I  understand  it.  The  rural  school  trustees  and  the  thing 
that  they  administer  is  in  all  cases  the  financing,  and  in  no  case 
do  they  administer  the  curriculum.  They  have  no  say  as  to 
what  the  curriculum  shall  be.  The  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  supposed  to  carry  out  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Department  under  the  'guidance 
of  the  inspector.  The  system  to  me  is  all  wrong.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  submit  in  a  democratic  country  that  if  we  elect  a 
Minister  of  Education  we  should  give  him  authority  to  frame  a 
curriculum  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  that  Department,  but 
in  consultation  with  boards  at  all  times,  and  so  in  the  adminis- 
tration there  should  be  a  closer  consultation  at  all  times  between 
the  Department  in  Toronto  and  the  boards  of  trustees. 

I  am  thoroughly  agreed  with  Dr.  Putman  ID  his  argument 
with  regard  to  the  rural  trustee.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
statement  that  consolidation  is  not  possible.  I  believe  that  con- 
solidation is  absolutely  possible.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  it  is 'gone 
about  in  a  proper  way  we  can  get  consolidation,  and  what  we  have 
at  present  is  not  the  best  way.  Consolidation  is  adopted  in  the 
Western  Provinces  and  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  and  simply 
requires  a  strong  Department.  Now,  when  I  say  a  strong  De- 
partment I  do  not  mean  a  Department  of  kaisers.  We  have  too 
much  of  that  at  present.  We  want  more  freedom  and  more 
liberty.  How  does  freedom  and  liberty  come  ?  It  comes  by 
consultation  with  the  people.  Consolidation  means  this — that 
the  Department  of  Education  instead  of-  having  a  system  of 
Inspectors  should  have  a  great  system  of  Inspirers,  a  great  body 
of  men  who  undertake  the  work  of  education  in  the  Province 
and  encourage  its  adoption. 

It  is  a  very  small  thing  for  an  inspector  to  come  and  consult 
with  three  men  in  >a  rural  district  who  can  hardly  write  their 
own  names.  If  we  had  a  county  board  then  we  would  get  five, 
seven  or  eleven  men,  and  the  inspector  could  come  and  inspire 
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these  men,  to  undertake  a  great  campaign  in  the  interests  of 
education-  .  The  Education  Department  in  Ontario,  I  do  not  know 
for  the  other  Provinces,  has  never  undertaken,  as  far  as  I  know, 
any  such  campaign.  I  am  aware  the  inspectors  from  the  De- 
partment go  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  but  I  am  not  awrare  that 
a  great  educational  campaign  has  ever  been  instituted  in  any  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  1  do  not  know 
Whether  it  has  been  undertaken  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Dr.  Putman  well  said  that  the  subject  the  people  are  most 
interested  in  Ontario,  and  I  believe  ir.  .any  country,  is  the 
education  of  their  children,  but  the  people  do  not  know  what 
they  -want.  They  do  not  know  how  to  get  it.  They  are  looking 
for  guidance  and  advice.  Where  should  they  get  it  if  not  from 
the  Provincial  Department  and  the  inspector  ?  There  is  a  man 
in  "Western  Algoma,  up  in  Northern  Ontario,  with  one  ,hundred 
and  forty-five  schools.  That  man  has  to  inspect  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  schools,  and  he  is  away  from  home  the  most  of 
the  year.  How  many  hours  can  that  inspector  give  to  consulting 
with  the  school  board  ?  How  can  he  meet  with  the  teacher,  a 
half-baked  teacher  ?  Most  of  the  teachers  are  half-baked  there. 
We  have  to  change  that.  How  can  he  meet  to  inspire  these 
teachers,  so  that  they  can  do  better  work  ?  How  can  he  meet 
with  these  trustees  so  that  they  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  community  ? 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  Adolescent  Act.  I  was  glad  to 
'hear  of  the  suggestion  that  was  made  for  cities  and  so  forth. 
The  curriculum  can  be  adopted.  The  trustees  are  not  able  to 
make  a  curriculum  of  their  own.  They  (have  to  look  to  the  in- 
spectors, to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  particular  business. 
I  know  a  great  many  inspectors  and  they  are  the  best  type  of  man 
I  know,  but  they  are  under  the  Department  and  they  have  to 
carry  out  the  laws  of  the  Department.  I  know  school  board  after 
school  board  and  I  have  always  found  that  the  trustees  have 
the  feeling  that  the  administration  broke  down  in  Toronto  be- 
cause it  did  not  come  to  inspire,  it  comes  to  order,  it  does  not 
come  to  discuss,  it  comes  with  a  mandate.  I  know  that  Dr. 
John  Seath  will  say  that  your  curriculum  is  not  mandated,  it 
is  constructed.  The  board  will  say,  "We  have  to  take  it-"  In 
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the  administration  we  have  to  do  away  first  of  all  with  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Ontario.  We  have  to  do 
away  with  the  job  of  inspector.  The  man  himself  is  a  spleudid 
man,  and  I  know  many  of  them,  good  friends  of  mine,  some  of 
them  are  Presbyterian  elders  like  myself,  and  they  are  most 
excellent  fellows,  ready  to  try  almost  anything. 

Why  should  we  not  have  a  Research  Committee  with  regard 
to  husbandry  ?  Why  should  there  be  twenty  or  thirty  different 
subjects  for  a  young  half-baked  teacher  to  teach  and  that  teacher 
does  not  know,  has  not  an  opportunity,  cannot  carry  out  the 
various  subjects.  You  know  how  the  Department,  (Dr.  Cody 
was  in  England  at  the  time),  passed  that  Regulation  to  the  effect 
that  history  was  to  be  brought  back  upon  the  curriculum  and  it 
was  to  be  taught  in  every  school.  A  score  of  teachers  came  to 
me  and  said,  "It  cannot  be  done."  We  have  not  the  founda- 
tion, we  have  not  the  background."  There  are  iiardly  any  men 
in  the  towns  to-day  who  can  sit  down  and  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  that  Regulation,  but  certainly  not  the  boys  and  the 
giris  who  were  supposed  to  be  taught  the  subject  of  history  ar.d 
that  was  to  be  put  upon  the  curriculum  for  the  ensuing  year.  You 
must  make  provision  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  your  Regulations 
suitable  for  their  age  and  their  ability.  Up  in  Owen  Sound  the 
teachers  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Department  to  withdraw 
that  Regulation  about  history.  They  said  it  could  not  be  taught. 

I  have  communicated  with  a  large  number  of  educated  men, 
men  all  over  the  Province.  Yesterday,  I  had  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  the  Chief  Librarian  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Locke.  I  was  glad  to  hear  what  Dr.  Putman  said  about  libraries. 
Dr.  Locke  asked  why  it  was  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  in 
the  letter  which  I  sent  out  to  the  educationists  in  the  Province. 
He  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  boys  and  girls,  that  he  had  fourteen  assis- 
tants in  order  to  do  this,  that  he  was  dealing  with  educationists 
all  over  the  Province,  and  if  the  educationists  in  the  Province  did 
not  consider  that  the  librarians  had  a  place  in.  the  education  of  the 
Province.  I  looked  up  the  Blue  Book  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
reference  to  the  Department  Libra-ry.  I  saw  that  there  were  some 
references,  two  pages.  I  think  270  and  271,  with  regard  to  the 
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rural  libraries.  Now,  my  suggestion  is  this,  that  what  we  want  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  above  everything  else  is  to  increase  our 
education.  We  have  men  who  are  able  speakers  in  the  Depart- 
ment, we  have  men  who  are  mediocre  speakers  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  have  men  who  are  poor  speakers  in  the  Department, 
but  all  of  them  could  do  splendid  service  by  going  all  over  the 
Province  and  awakening  the  Province  in  connection  with  the 
subject  we  are  dealing  with  to-day.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  and 
meeting  with  all  the  men  dealing  with  that  work. 

I  .happened  to  be  taught  in  Scotland.  I  am  a  graduate  in 
Arts  in  Glasgow  University,  but  when  I  was  eight  years  of  age 
I  was  able  to  bake  bread,  when  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  was 
able  to  cut  a  board  straight  and  square,  wrhen  I  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  I  could  tell  you  whether  that  line  back  there  was 
level.  I  have  gone  through  the  City  of  Toronto  within  the  last 
month  and  I  have  found  that  the  children  could  not  tell  whether 
that  line  in  that  corner  is  plumb  or  not.  Now.  I  declare  that 
our  system  of  education  is  absolutely  lacking  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Oowley,  I  must  confess,  opened  my  eyes.  I  ha\v  not 
been  satisfied,  but  I  am  much  more  dissatisfied  after  what  Mr. 
Cowley  told  me  to-day,  that  the  Department  in  Toronto  is  mak- 
ing no  effort  at  all  to  introduce  the  Adolescent  School  Atten- 
dance Act  anywhere  except  in  London,  where  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, but  not  used,  so  that  adolescent  children  are  not  'being  cared 
for. 

My  last  question  is  this,  and  there  will  be  no  answer,  Why 
do  you  let  your  children  from  six  years  of  age  to  fourteen  yea  IN 
of  age  never  get  any  education,  and  how  can  it  be  given  to  them 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  ? 

Dr.  Carter: — I  would  like  to  give  just  a  little  warning— 
that  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  in  our  discussions  to  the 
education  of  any  particular  Province,  although  it  is  all  very  in- 
teresting. This  is  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  and 
I  do  not  think  that  we  had  better  discuss  any  of  our  Provincial 
difficulties  here. 
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Dr.  Waugh : — I  was  very  greatly  interested  and  inspired  by 
the  address  of  my  friend,  Mr-  Buehanan.  His  address  is  re- 
freshing in  one  particular — that,  after  having  reviewed  the 
course  of  education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  last  forty 
years  he  could  find  nothing  to  praise.  Now,  I  have  no  time  to 
correct  all  the  missstatements  that  he  made,  'but  do  wish  to 
make  one  correction,  now,  viz. :  that  the  condition  which  he 
describes  in  Northern  Ontario,  where  there  was  an  overloaded 
inspectorate,  is  'being,  remedied  by  relieving  the  inspector.  That 
is  the  only  correction  I  want  to  make. 

Dr.  Bruce  Taylor: — I  have  come  as  a  new-comer  in  the 
educational  field  and  on  the  subject  of  the  curriculum  I  am 
especially  interested  in  the  returned  soldier.  But  what  Dr. 
Merchant  said  about  the  Fisher  Bill  seemed  to  me  to  be  extremely 
interesting  and  full  of  hope  and  full  of  progress.  The  difficulty 
in  England  has  really  been  the  religious  difficulty.  You  see 
there  have  been  these  two  classes  of  schools  that  have  absolutely 
nothing  in  common.  There  has  been  the  public  school,  which  is 
not  a  public  school.  Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  school  I  wTas  in 
myself.  It  is  just  the  school  of  the  squire's  son,  and  where  the 
most  rigid  conservatism  of  thought  prevails,  where  you  learn 
nothing  except  Latin  and  Greek.  You  learn  them  extremely 
thoroughly.  You  do  get  a  sense  of  sport  and  a  sense  of  honour. 
Then  there  are  these  other  schools,  which  have  been  divided  by 
the  religious  point,  the  national  school,  which  is  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  public  school,  the  board  school,  which  is  unde- 
nominational. Now.  if  Mr.  Fisher's  Bill  gets  past  that  religious 
difficulty,  it  will  do  a  vast  deal  for  England,  where  the  division 
has  not  been  wholly  religious,  but  social  as  well.  And  so  there 
has  been  this  distinction  between  the  Church  of  England  school 
and  the  ordinary  poor  school.  If  the  Fisher  Bill  can  overcome 
that  difficulty  it  will  do  more  than  anything  that  has  been  done 
in  three  centuries-  Not  that  any  one  in  any  way  abases  the 
Church  of  England,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  high  class  education  to  this  extent — that  everything  else 
was  regarded  as  secondary. 

I  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  question  that  was  raised 
with  regard  to  these  rural  schools.  I  really  know  nothing  about 
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them  in  Canada,  but  I  did  know  a  great  deal  about  them  in 
Scotland,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  happy-go-lucky  about 
them. 

If  anybody  is  to  put  the  love  of  learning  in  the  community, 
it  is  the  ministers.  Every  man  to  his  job  and  it  is  the  job  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  country  to  provide  the  inspiration.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  inspector  to  inspect. 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher: — I  only  came  in  here  to  hear  what  was 
going  on  and  try  to  get  some  information  'about  this  Dominion 
Conference.  I  have  not  anything  that  I  can  say  in  this  Confer- 
ence which  would  be  of  any  value  to  it.  I  hope  to  get  something 
of  value  before  to-morrow  night.  I  hope  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence during  its  further  sessions. 

Mr.  Mclntyre : — I  think  we  should  not  be  too  pessimistic.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  'bred  in  this  good  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  the  rural  school  is  not  altogether  hopeless. 

Now,  I  have  lived  in  the  West  for  thirty  years  and  I  want 
to  say  what  can  be  done.  I  want  to  take  my  own  city.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  education  in  the  city. 
therefore,  I  can  speak  freely.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  City 
of  Winnipeg  was  growing,  they  determined  they  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  boys  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
built  three  large  technical  high  schools-  They  eost  about  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  teach  there  during  the  day 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  trades,  some  for  the  boys, 
some  for  the  girls.  At  night  about  three  thousand  pupils  attend 
the  schools.  As  an"  illustration  a  course  in  printing  will  be  offer- 
ed just  as  soon  as  the  "flu"  ban  is  raised,  with  three  hundred 
young  people  already  in 'the  printing  trade,,  taking  the  lessons. 
They  must  get  instruction  some  place.  If  you  leave  it  to  a  com- 
munity to  work  out  its  own  salvation  it  will  do  it. 

I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  consolidation  except  in  the 
very  early  day*.  There  are  in  the  Province  something  like 
seventy  consolidated  schools.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  to- 
morrow. In  most  of  these  schools  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  sewing  are  taught.  Some  of  the  children  come  from 
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seven  to  nine  miles  to  school,  but  it  is  as  easy  to  drive  seven  or 
nine  miles  as  it  is  to  walk  three.  The  attendance  has  increased 
from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent.  Now,  consolidation  is  a 
good  thing,  but  we  had  to  'begin  consolidation  as  an  experiment, 
or  we  would  not  have  it  at  all-  It  was  started  by  the  trustees 
of  one  community,  then  a  second  community  tried  it,  a  third, 
and  so  on,  So  the  movement  grew.  The  natural  beginning,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Potman,  is  the  institution  of  a  municipal  school 
board.  Everything  will  follow  from  that. 

I  was  immensely  interested  in  what  was  said  about  the 
Fisher  Bill.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  matter  of 
adolescent  education,  the  saving  for  the  child  of  the  waste  in 
his  time  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years-  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  last  speaker,  I  would  say  that  the  greatest  inspirational 
force  in  a  community  is  not  the  preacher,  but  the  teacher.  I 
can  remember  in  this  old  Province  of  Ontario  when  the  inspector 
collected  the  people  together  and  gave  them  an  address  on  edu- 
cation. The  man  who  inspires  may  be  a  teacher,  or  he  may  be 
a  trustee.  The  Association  of  School  Trustees  is  the  greatest 
educational  force  we  have  in  Manitoba  to-day. 

Dr.  Carter : — May  I  ask,  have  you  had  a  special  organization 
to  promote  consolidation  in  Manitoba  ? 

Dr.  Mclntyre : — No  and  yes.  At  first  we  naver  advocated 
it.  "We  presented  the  advantages  anl  disadvantages  to  a  district 
and  asked  them,  "Will  it  suit  you  ?" 

They  settled  it  themselves  in  every  district.  We  have  an 
organizer  for  Schools  in  unorganized  districts.  That  is  a  differ- 
ent thing.  There  has  been  a  great  campaign  for  consolidation, 
and  there  is  a  greater  campaign  now  for  the  municipal  school 
board  by  the  trustees,  and  by  the  Minister  of  Education  himself. 
As  soon  as  we  have  a  consolidated  school  the  small  sections 
vanish  and  we  have  one  larger  school  'board  of  five  members. 
•It  may  be  that  a  town  will  take  in  three  or  four  sections  around 
it.  There  is  in  Manitoba  the  largest  school  district  in  the  world 
— approximately  115  sections. 

I  am  not  advocating  general  Consolidation,  because  the  sys- 
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tern  works  well  sometimes  and  sometimes  it  is  not  a  good  thing. 
Dr.  Merchant : — From  your  experience  what  would  you  ad-  • 
vise  in  putting  this  thing  into  operation  in  Ontario  ?     We  are 
agreed  more  or  less  on  the  advisability  of  consolidation  under 
limitations.     What  do  you  advise  to  bring  this  thing  about  ? 

Dr-  Mclntyre: — My  judgment  would  be  this — get  the  men 
who  have  tried  consolidation  into  your  midst  and  find  out  what 
they  have  done.  You  cannot  do  better  than  we  did  in  this 
respect.  We  took  one  man  from  a  consolidated  district  and  let 
him  loose.  I  believe  there  is  a  quicker  way  than  that  for  On- 
tario, and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  ta  appoint  municipal  school 
boards  and  let  them  solve  the  problem.  It  costs  money,  but  I 
would  just  like  time  to  say  a  word  about  that.  I  was  in  a  dis- 
trict a  short  time  ago.  The  wealth  of  the  district  was  about 
eight  thousand  bushels  to  the  section,  roughly  speaking  sixteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of  running  the  school  did  not  amount 
to  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  district.  Is 
that  all  the  children  are  worth  ? 

Dr.  Merchant: — From  your  experience  what  would  you  re- 
commend as  a  unit  for  taxation  ? 

Dr.  Mclntyre: — You  would  have  to  go  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  himself  for  that.  I  take  it  that  the  municipality 
would  be  the  best  unit. 

Mr.  McNally : — With  regard  to  that  matter  of  securing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  -the  people  in  the  organization  of  consoli- 
dated schools  that  somebody  asked  about  a  short  while  ago. 
We  have  a  Supervisor  and  Organizer  of  Consolidated  Schools. 
His  work  is  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Mclntyre.  We  be- 
lieve that  that  is  an  affair  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  in- 
terest should  grow  up  in  the  district  itself-  Now,  we  have  at 
the  present  time  sixty  consolidated  schools  in  Alberta,  and  the 
last  report  that  I  heard  was  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  places  asking  for  this  man  or  his  assistant  to  come  and 
discuss  the  question  of  consolidation  with  them.  The  thing  is 
simply  organizing  itself  almost  more  rapidly  than  the  Depart- 
ment can  handle  it,  because  the  people  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
this  type  of  school.  But  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  get  the  im- 
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pression  that  there  is  no  difficulty,  even  after  the  consolidation 
has  taken  place. 

Dr.  Carter: — Is  the  cost  of  consolidation  very  much  greater 
than  the  present  cost  ? 

Mr.  McNally: — Yes,  in  most  cases  it  is.  We  shall  have  to 
adopt  a  leaf  from  the  Manitoba  plan.  After  this  the  contracts 
for  vans  will  be  approved  by  the  Minister.  We  have  not  had 
this  before.  Some  of  the  boards  have  gone  to  extremes  in  the 
matter  of  expenditure.  They  seemed  to  think  they  could  raise 
any  amount  of  money  that  seemed  to  be  required  . 

Dr.  Carter : — What  grants  has  the  Government  given  to  con- 
solidated schools  ? 

Mr.  McNally: — The  Government  has  given  a  grant  to  the 
consolidated  school  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  earn- 
ed by  the  several  units  if  these  districts  had  operated  for  two 
hundred  days,  'and  $1.50  a  day  for  each  van  during  the  time 
it  is  in  operation.  Very  shortly  the  van  contracts  will  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Minister. 

Dr.  Carter: — Is  the  curriculum  for  consolidated  schools  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  country  school  ? 

Mr-  McNally: — The  curriculum  is  much  the  same.  We 
have  in  connection  with  these  consolidated  schools  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science  and  drawing,  special  subjects  of  that  kind, 
which  are  now  provided  for  small  towns  and  larger  towns. 

Dr.  Carter : — They  are  compulsory  in  consolidated  schools  ? 

Mr.  McNally: — No,  they  are  not  compulsory  in  consolidated 
schools.  They  are  not  compulsory  in  ordinary  schools. 

Dr.  Robinson : — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  In  most 
of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  our  laws  make  it  compulsory  that  a 
child  attend  school  until  he  can  read  and  write  fairly  well.  The 
age  is  from  five  or  six  to  fourteen  years.  The  older  I  grow  in  the 
administration  of  school  affairs,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
the  proper  line  to  take  in  connection  with  Technical  Education 
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is  not  to  increase  the  compulsion  period  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years,  but  to  differentiate  our  work  at  fourteen. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  a  great  mass  of  effort  lost  through 
parents  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to 'the  Universities,  boys  and 
girls  who  in  many  instances  are  not  nearly  fitted  for  a  University 
education.  But  it  is  the  custom  for  parents  to  say,  ' '  Well,  I 
should  like  to  see  my  boy  or  girl  get  a  University  Degree,"  not 
because  a  University  Degree  is  the  best  thing  possible  for  the  boy 
or  girl,  but  because  the  securing  of  a  degree  has  now  become 
fashionable.  That  is  true  of  people  of  all  classes  in  life,  and 
as  a  result  our  boys  and  girls  are  forced  into  the  Universities 
and  at  least  half  of  our  university  effort  is  thrown  away.  If, 
however,  at  fourteen  years  of  age  the  boy  or  girl  finds  that  the 
school  food  that  he  has  been  getting  is  disagreeing  with  him, 
is  it  not  an  act  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  change 
that  food  and  to  allow  the  trade  school  and  the  domestic  science 
schools  to  take  charge  of  these  pupils  ? 

Dr.  Merchant : — I  quite  agree  with  everything  you  have  said, 
excepting  this  question  of  compulsion.  I  agree  with  every  word 
you  have  said  with  regard  to  a  change  in  the  courses  of  study- 
It  is  a  practical  problem  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to-day  in 
at  least  six  centres  where  schools  of  the  type  you  speak  of  are 
very  greatly  needed.  Our  very  great  problem  is  to  change 
the  trend;  the  momentum  in  education  is  towards  the 
Universities  and  the  professional  schools.  What  can  we  do  to 
change  this  movement,  to  direct  young  people  toward  your  type 
of  school  ?  The  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools,  I  find,  es- 
pecially in  our  large  urban  centres  here  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  their  students  through  a  regular  course,  and  they  ap- 
prove of  the  type  of  education  that  leads  directly  toward  the 
present  type  of  high  school.  The  parents  are  keen  on  giving 
their  boys  'and  girls  what  they  call  an  education;  by  that  they 
mean  an  education  that  will  lead  to  a  profession,  and  they  are 
not  favourable  towards  this  newer  type  of  school.  , 

A  prominent  Principal  of  a  Collegiate  Institute  said  to  me, 
"What  is  the  good  of  these  day  technical  and  industrial  schools 
that  we  have  in  the  Province  ?  They  have  nothing  ahead  of 
them,  they  lead  nowhere."  His  notion  of  something  ahead  of  the 
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What  is  to  be  done  to  change  this  condition  of  affairs  in  any 
measurable  degree  in  our  generation  ?  If  you  can  give  me  any 
solution  to  these  problems  apart  from  the  application  of  com- 
pulsion I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McNally: — I  believe  the  boys  and  girls  are  fond  of  this 
work.  They  started  up  a  movement  in  our  Province  of  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs,  each  member  raising  a  hog,  or  a  cow,  or  chick- 
ens, some  practical  work  in  an  attractive  way.  Twenty-five 
thousand  members  are  in  it.  Now,  children  are  interested  in 
these  things,  but  it  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Robinson  says,  that  most 
of  our  high  schools  to-day  teach  only  academic  subjects.  For- 
tunately, among  the  high  school  teachers  there  are  many  wonder- 
ful exceptions — -teachers  who  are  not  wedded  to  the  old  idols. 
They  are  there  to  serve  the  people. 

Dr-  Carter: — You  use  the  term  "trade  school''. 

Mr.  McNally : — I  would  mean  by  trade  school  such  a  school 
as  Dr.  Mclntyre  has  mentioned  to  us  as  established  in  Winnipeg. 
They  would  give  a  boy  an  opportunity  of  learning  printing  and 
all  the  various  trades  that  are  practised  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Carter: — Would  you  have  these  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  board  ? 

Mr.  McNally : — I  would  certainly  have  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  board.. 

Mr.  Fraser-: — I  think  the  pro'blem  we  have  in  our  schools  is 
to  get  the  pupils  interested  in  the  work.  I  know  of  one  young 
man  who  has  'but  one  regret  in  his  life:  "He  became  fourteen  on 
Wednesday  and  he  went  to  school  until  Friday."  We  are  as 
much  as  urging  them  to  take  a  course  in  colour  when 
they  are  colour  blind.  I  have  the  privilege  of  having  a  son  who 
cannot  tell  one  colour  from  another,  and  yet  ai  the  same  time 
he  may  be  all  right  in  music  or  some  other  subject  in  which  he 
may  be  a  specialist.  Now,  we  are  trying  to  force  every  boy  that 
we  have  along  certain  lines  and  if  he  is  behind  in  one  subject  we 
deny  liim  promotion  and  make  him  keep  at  it.  The  question  is, 
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if  we  get  our  boys  interested  we  will  not  need  a  compulsory 
education  law.  But  when  we  have  boys  who  can  leave  school 
and  get  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  wherever  it  comes  from, 
these  dollars  loom  big  in  the  boy's  life  and  are  a  great  attrac- 
tion. The  problem  is  to  try  to  interest  our  boys  and  girls  along 
certain  lines  of  research — work  in  which  they  will  do  their  part. 
Every  individual  is  different,  and  so  I  do  not  think  our  curricu- 
lum should  be  as  rigid  as  it  is.- 

The  Dominion  Government  has  agreed  to  advance  a  certain 
sum  of  money  and  the  leaders  of  the  Provinces  are  meeting  to- 
day. The  subject  of  technical  and  industrial  education  is  being 
discussed.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  question  and  report  to-morrow,  so  that  a  large 
deputation  of  the  whole  of  this  Association  should  visit  the 
Government  and  urge  them  to  go  on  with  the  proposal,  so  that 
we  shall  have  at  least  twenty  million  dollars  given  to  us  for 
technical  and  industrial  education.  I  am  sure  the  technical  and 
industrial  men  will  begin  to  work  out  the  plans  we  have  been 
threshing  out  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Carter: — We  considered  that  this  morning.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  do  anything  definite  unless  we 
receive  definite  information  of  what  has  been  done.  We  have  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  we  had  hoped  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Government.  Are  you  sure  that  it  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan : — No,  I  am  nqt  sure,  but  I  think  I  shall  be 
sure  by  breakfast  to-morrow. 


UNIFORM  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS. 


DR.  A.  H.  MACKAY   OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  same  text-book's  as 
far  as  possible  throughout  the  Dominion  is  the  cheapness  with 
which  they  can  be  supplied  as  compared  with  the  preparation 
of  different  books  for  the  schools  of  each  Province.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  sentimental  value  possibly  in  our  knowing  what  kind 
of  teaching  is  done  in  each  Province.  For  this  reason  the  subject 
of  history  was  the  first  considered.  Could  we  not  have  the  same 
History  of  Canada  taught  in  every  Province  ?  In  1889  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  Que"bec  formulated  this  problem.  It 
was  taken  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Ontario 
the  .next  year.  It  was  at  length  dealt  with  at  Toronto  by  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association,  1891.  and  finally  at  the  Do- 
minion Educational  Association  Convention  in  Montreal,  1892. 
In  1893,  I  think,  every  Province  contributed  to  a  total  amount  of 
twro  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  expense  of  offering  prizes  for 
persons  who  should  write  the  best  History.  I  think  ninety 
candidates  offered,  but  only  forty-six  persons  were  accepted  as 
being  qualified  to  write-  The  competition  closed  1st  of  July, 
1895,  with  fifteen  MSS.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Clem- 
ents of  Toronto,  and  in  1897  that  book  was  published,  after  being 
adopted  by  several  of  the  Provinces.  Next  year  it  was  adopted 
in  Nova  Scotia.  We  held  it  on  our  course  for  quite  a  number 
of  years,  because  I  wished  to  keep  faith  with  the  other  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion.  But  when  our  new  Advisory  Board  was  ap- 
pointed they  were  not  impressed  by  these  ancient  efforts  and 
the  book  is  now  off  our  course.  I  think  it  is  off  the  courses  of 
most  of  the  schools  of  Canada  to-day,  so  that  our  efforts  had  not 
been  altogther  successful. 

We  thought  we   could  have   the  same  text-book  in   every 
Province  of  Canada,  but  at  the  present  time   we  cannot  keep 
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the  same  text-book  in  Canadian  history.  Why  need  we  have  any 
different  text4books  in  mathematics  ?  There  is  not  an  Eastern 
mathematics  and  a  Western  mathematics.  Classics  are  the  same 
everywhere.  History  is  the  same  everywhere,  except  the  addi- 
tion that  might  foe  made  for  each  province. 

I  stop  here  now  to  tell  you  what  we  have  done.  When  Sir 
James  Whitney  took  charge  of  affairs  in  Ontario  he  wrote  our 
Department,  and  I  suppose  every  other  Department  of  Education 
in  Canada,  asking  if  we  would  join  in  an  attempt  to  secure  com- 
mon text-books  throughout  the_schools  of  Canada.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario  would  be  very  happy  to  co-operate.  But  we  had 
just  prepared  a  set  of  readers  issued  the  year  before,  and  we 
were  under  contract  for  ten  years.  I  told  him  what  we  had  done. 
I  was  sorry  the  movement  had  not  been  made  earlier,  but  as  soon 
as  the  contract  term  was  up  I  intimated  we  would  be  free  to 
consider  the  proposal.  About  1908,  ten  years  later  than  the 
introduction  of  Clement's  History,  we  began  to  introduce  the 
Ontario  text-books  instead  of  our  own,  the  great  inducement 
being  their  cheapness.  That  appealed  to  the  politicians  very 
strongly.  As  Ontario  at  that  time  was  Conservative  and  as  our 
Opposition  was  Conservative,  the  Opposition  criticised  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  its  expensive  books  as  compared  with 
Ontario,  so  the  Liberal  Government  had  a  very  easy  time  in 
adopting  the  Ontario  text-ibooks,  thus  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
political  critics-  So  we  took  on  the  Readers  and  we  have  had 
them  for  some  time.  We  have  taken  on  the  Health  Reader, 
taken  on  the  Arithmetic,  very  much  inferior  to  our  own,  which 
is  still  used  in  New  Brunswick  and  is  the  most  modern  Arith- 
metic in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  such  an  Arithmetic  as  every 
Province  before  very  long  will  be  using  under  the  influence  of 
the  international  movement  stimulated  by  the  war.  I  think 
nearly  all  our  own  common  school  text-books  are  now  Ontario 
ones  and  the  most  of  our  high  school  books,  so  that  we  have  been 
very  largely  Ontarioized. 

When  the  politicians  begin  to  knock  us  for  this  relegation 
of  our  book-making  to  Ontario,  there  may  be  two  principal  lines 
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of  attack.  One  is  the  line  of  attack  carried  on  by  some  people 
against  great  houses  such  as  Eaton's.  They  say,  "Here,  Toronto 
is  going  to  produce  books  for  all  of  Canada,  going  to  produce 
everything  that  the  farmer  and  the  public  need.  Great  ware- 
houses will  rise  in  Toronto,  great  wTealth  will  accumulate  there. 
A  great  Babylon  will  rise  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  and  in  the" 
Provinces,  in  the  fringes  of  the  Dominion,  the  business  of  the 
warehouses  will  grow  leaner  and  leaner,  the  cities  poorer  and 
poorer,  and  much  of  the  local  taxes  will  thus  go  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Ontario  city,  and  our  country  will  be  so  much  poorer. 
Our  people  will  owe  money,  if  not  also  allegiance  to  the  powers 
outside  of  the.  Province  altogether.  Provincial  progress  will  to 
some  extent  disappear."  Non-politicians  will  say,  "Why  can- 
not Nova  Scotia  do  something  as  well  ?  Cannot  these  things  be 
designed  and  manufactured  there  ?"  Why  should  Nova  Scot- 
ians  in  school  be  fed  on  Ontario  pride-producing  literature  ? 
I  have  no  objection  to  some  unification  of  this  kind  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  go  a  little  further.  Sometimes  we  try  to  appease 
these  patriotic  complaiuers.  But  I  think  if  we  ^re  to  get  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium  our  Province  fairly  should  contribute  its 
share,  or  at  least  have  a  say,  be  represented  in  the  production 
of  books,  if  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  could  be  made  between 
the  Education  Departments  requiring  only  some  editorial  com- 
bination or  co-operation.  Medism  became  unpopular  in  Greece. 
Ontarioism  will  become  unpopular  ultimately  in  Nova  Scotia, 
I  fear.  A  great  many  of  our  people  also  feel  this  way.  They 
say,  "If  the  Toronto  people  can  give  us  goods  cheaper  thau  we 
can  get  them  in  our  own  town,  we  will  go  to  Toronto."  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  these  people  do  not  like  our  own  towns.  They 
say,  "We  go  into  our  towns  and  we  do  not  get  very  good  prices 
for  our  farm  produce.  A  person  from  Ontario  then  comes  and 
gives  us  something  cheaper  than  our  own  merchant.  Why 
should  we  not  deal  with  him  ?"  I  do  not  know  myself  which 
side  I  should  take  if  we  are  to  have  a  fight  over  it.  But  some- 
how or  other  I  can  hardly  resist  the  argument  thai  if  things  can 
be  produced  more  cheaply  at  a  point  outside  the  Province,  per- 
haps we  should  have  it  produced  there,  especially  if  we  can 
do  anything  to  calm  the  people — to  show  that  there  is  some  con- 
sideration or  advantage  on  the  whole  or  some  reciprocity. 
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Dr.  Carter: — You  are  a  free  trader,  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  MacKay: — 'Perhaps  it  is  the  simplest  kind  of  policy  to 
have,  because  if  you  are  an  ultra  protectionist  you  may  have  to 
plan  down  in  a  great  many  degrees  until  you  come  down  ulti- 
mately to  your  own  town  and  perhaps  to  "your  own  family.  My 
assigned  task  was  to  show  what  we  did,  and  to  show  how  some 
of  us  feel  about  things.  I  should  now  be  very  glad  to  see  how 
people  in  the  other  Provinces  feel  under  similar  conditions,  and 
how  they  would  propose  to  produce  books  which  might  be  better, 
and  therefore,  cheaper,  without  creating  any  antagonism  in  the 
smaller  Provinces,  which  perhaps  'could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  very  great  share  in  the  work,  although,  of  course,  consult- 
ed. The  less  the  share  the  more  they  should  be  consulted  per- 
haps. I  think  the  pro-blem  might  be  smoothly  solved  in  that 
way. 

Dr.  Parmelee : — I  was  rather  glad  to  hear  Dr-  MacKay  say 
that  his  mind  was  in  doubt  about  something.  It  is  a  sort  of 
feeling  a  good  many  people  have  at  different  times  and  the  sort 
of  feeling  I  have  very  often  unless  I  am  allowed  to  make  what 
modifications  I  wish  to  make  through  some  general  principles 
that  are  laid  down.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  a  uni- 
formity of  text-books  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  one 
which  should  appeal  from  economic  reasons,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  see  'almost  no  other  reason  for  securing  uniformity 
of  text-books  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
except  perhaps  this,  which  is  secondary,  it  means  the  same 
thing,  that  if  we  have  the  uniformity  throughout  the  whole 
Dominion  we  shall  have  a  stabilizing  effect  in  regard  to  the 
changes  that  take  place  sometimes  because  of  the  whims  of 
publishers,  sometimes  because  of  the  whims  of  people  who 
authorize  the  text-books.  These  are  the  only  two  reasons  why 
I  should  favour  in  any  particular  way  the  uniformity  of  text- 
books throughout  the  Dominion,  because  after  all  every  Province 
in  this  Dominion  is  jealous  of  its  own  autonomy,  and  it  will  not 
surrender  its  right  to  control  education,  to  control  the  choice 
of  text-books,  or  to  control  any  scheme  whic.li  is  left  by  the 
British  North  America  ,-Act  to  the  Province  to  control 


Further,  in  a  meeting  of  this  sort  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  to  suggest  general  lines  of  conduct,  and  the  Provinces  must 
carry  them  out.  Now,  making  that  statement,  I  should  be  strong- 
ly in  favour  of  some  attempt  to  secure  a  uniformiry  of  text-books 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada-  I  might  say  that  I  ought 
to  make  two  exceptions  to  that  general  statement,  one  exception 
I  must  make.  That  is  the  exception  in  regard  to  the  French 
people  of  the  Province  of  Queibec.  They  speak  another  language, 
they  always  will,  and  they  teach  that  language  in  their  schools, 
and  they  always  will,  therefore,  we  cannot  use  their  text-books, 
nor  can  they  use  ours.  For  even  if  we  do  use  French  books  in 
our  own  English  schools,  they  are  books  whicih  are  prepared  to 
teach  French  to  English  pupils.  That  exception  must,  of  course, 
be  made.  The  other  exception  which  I  think  ought  to  be  made 
is  the  exception  of  Ontario.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  perpetrate 
any  joke  at  the  expense  of  Ontario,  but  Ontario  has  the  good 
fortune  of  'being  a  reverse  of  conditions  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. That  is,  it  is  a  large  Province.  It  can  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent if  it  wishes  to  be  and  say  to  us,  as  Foch  said  to  the 
Germans,  "Well,  "this  is  what  we  are  doing,  take  it  or  leave 
it-"  They  are  in  a  position  which  is  entirely  different  from  the 
position  of  the  smaller  Provinces.  The  position  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  one  in  regard  to  English 
text-books,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  has  been  given  by  a  Text- 
book Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
choice  of  text-books,  but  we  have  always  found  a  sort  of  diffi- 
culty. It  may  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  but  we  will  not  admit 
it.  But  we  do  admit  this — that  110  publisher  will  publish  a  text- 
book for  250,000  pupils,  and  when  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
pretty  good  books  in  years  past  'by  we  simply  found  this  diffi- 
culty— that  the  publisher  says,  "I  cannot  get  this  authorized 
in  Ontario."  And  Ontario  adopted  the  policy  many  years  ago 
of  producing  every  one  of  their  own  text-books  in  their  own 
borders.  Now,  the  publisher  says,  "We  cannot  invade  Ontario, 
and  the  other  Provinces  are  rather  small.  We  cannot  publish 
for  you."  For  example,  I  remember  a  geography  we  had  which 
was  completely  out  of  date,  and  I  went  to  the  Lovell's  and  said 
to  them,  "We  must  have  a  new  geography,  or  this  must  be  com- 
pletely revised."  Mr.  Lovell  showed  me  in  a  few  minutes  that 


if  they  undertook  the  making  of  the  new  book,  it  would  cost 
them  more  to  do  it  than  the  profits  of  ten  years  would  amount 
to.  Now,  that  is  the  position  we  are  in.  I  can  give  many  illus- 
trations of  it.  We  do  propose  to 'do  something  of  this  sort  — 
that  we  can  authorize  a  book  which  is  authori/.cd  in  Ontario. 
Now,  if  that  book  has  been  in  use  in  Ontario  schools  very  long 
it  has  pretty  nearly  reached  the  end  of  its  usefulness  and  it  is 
thrown  out  of  the  Ontario  schools. 

Now,  these  are  the  difficulties  which  I  think  must  present 
themselves  in  the  smaller  Provinces — the  economical  principle, 
and  the  question  of  the  greatest  utility  in  regard  to  the  books. 
If  we  have  a  uniformity  of  that  sort  it  would  not  be  an  entire 
uniformity.  We  cannot  have  that,  but  we  can  make  a  reason- 
able approach  to  it,  if  we  cannot  have  it  entirely.  Some  Pro- 
vinces have  their  own  ideas  in  regard  to  certain  things  that 
really  concern  their  own  condition.  '  Now,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  the  French  language  in  the  English  schools  must  occupy 
a  position  that  it  will  not  occupy  in  any  other  part  of  the  Do- 
minion, for  we  give  far  more  time  to  the  study  of  French  in 
our  schools  than  can  be  given  in  any  other  Province.  We  must 
have  our  own  books  adapted  to  our  own  needs.  History  has  been 
spoken  of-  That  may  not  be  so  difficult  a  subject,  although  we 
do  not  have  such  a  uniformity  in  the  Province  itself.  The  great 
City  of  Montreal  with  a  population  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
does. not  look  upon  itself  as  having  .an  interest  in  the  rural  parts 
of  the  Province  in  recent  years.  A  step  toward  vocational 
training  along  the  lines  of  agriculture  -has  been  attempted. 
The  city  schools  do  not  want,  and  say  very  distinctly  that 
they  do  not  want  books  bearing  upon  rural  life,  but  they  need 
to  adapt  other  courses  of  study  to  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits. 

Now,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  except  to  repeat  this — 
I  do  think  that  the  Provinces,  leaving  out  the  French  part  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  possibly  of  Ontario,  would  do  a  good 
thing  if  they  got  together  and  then  so  far  as  possible  adopted  the 
same  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
they  could  have  their  period  for  authorization  running  concur- 
rently, then  we  should  ,have  a  very  great  advantage  in  reduced 
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cost,  ill  better  arrangements  with  our  publishers,   and  various 
other  advantages  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Ross  was  the  next  speaker  called  for  on  the  pro- 
gramme, but  he  was  not  present,  nor  was  there  anybody  to  take 
his  place. 

Mr.  McNally : — Dr.  Robinson  is  very  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  movement  for  the  uniformity  of  text-books 
in  the  Western  Provinces  and  he  will  speak. 

Dr.  Robinson : — I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  discussion  by  Dr.  MacKay,  and  I  unfortunately  only 
heard  a  little  of  Dr.  Parmelee  's  address,  but  I  do  not  know  from 
what  Dr.  Parmelee  said  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  add  a 
single  word. 

The  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  are  already  being 
experienced  iiTthe  four  Western  Provinces,  because  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  we  began  \vork  'along  these  lines,  and  with  the 
exception,  I  think,  of  a  geography,  an  arithmetic,  and  one  or  two 
others,  we  have  virtually  settled  011  the  list  of  'books.  The 
compelling  force  that  induced  us  to  go  into  that  question  in  the 
four  Western  Provinces  was  this — that  families  were  continually 
changing  from  the  Prairie  Provinces  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  these  children  were  com- 
pelled to  buy,  for  example,  a  set  of  books  in  Alberta  and  as  soon 
as  they  went  to  British  Columbia  to  buy  a  different  set.  Now, 
would  it  not  'be  possible,  if  a  set  of  books  is  found  good  for 
Manitoba,  for  the  other  three  Provinces  to  take  the  same  book  ? 
If  the  Manitoba  people  have  given  care  in  the  selection  of  these 
books,  why  should  we  not  take  these  'books  ? 

Now,  we  have  had  three  or  four  meetings,  and  on  my  return 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  I  am  to  remain  over  in  Winnipeg,  for  three 
days  and  with  the  Deputy  Ministers  of  the  other  three  Prairie 
Provinces  to  finally  decide  on  the  remaining  text-books. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  There  is  no  use  my  going  over  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  this.  It  has  already  been  touched 
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on  by  Dr.  Parmelee,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  principle  of  a 
uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  cannot  be  accepted,  at  any  rate  for  the  more  important 
subjects.  Of  course,  there  are  local  modifications  which  might 
make  it  necessary  for  Ontario  to  have  a  different  text-book  from 
Nova  Scotia,  but  in  the  subjects  of  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Composition,  and  the  other  standard  text-books, 
uniform  text-books  could  be  accepted.  I  would  welcome  the  day 
when  one  text-book  and  the  best  of  its  kind  is  accepted  in  each  of 
these  subjects  by  each  Province  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Noble : — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  and  I  will  be  brief 
as  possible.  I  am  not  an  inspector,  nor  a  teacher,  nor  a  Govern- 
ment official.  I  am  simply  a  layman,  and  I  may  say  that  yester- 
day there  were  some  pamphlets  distributed  here  through  the 
kindness  of  one  of  the  members  containing  fourteen  command- 
ments that  are  not  in  the  Bible,  and  these  were  my  sentiments, 
and  they  are  my  sentiments  yet.  With  regard  to  this  subject 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  so  much  discussion  on  dollars  and  cents.  In 
educational  matters  they  leave  dollars  and  cents  out  and  look 
at  it  from  a  purely  educational  standpoint. 

According  to  the  press  reports  Saskatchewan  was  actually 
pro-German  and  anti-British  in  her  education. 

Now,  I  think  the  Dominion  Government  should  have  some 
power  to  control  such  an  element  as  that.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  a  Province  or  a  township.  Now,  I  am  also  credibly  inform- 
ed that  in  Quebec  there  are  many  text-books  that  are  more  anti- 
British  than  anything  else.  Now,  that  should  be  looked  after, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  advocate  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment should  take  some  steps  along  these  lines.  I  think  the 
great  curse  of  education  is  preparing  pupils  for  examinations, 
and  the  great  object  of  text-books  is  to  help  the  teacher  to  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  the  examination.  And  the  next  worse  thing 
is  to  confine  the  child  to  one  text-book-  Let  us  have  fifty  text- 
books, or  better  still,  no  text-books  at  all,  and  let  the  teachers 
and  pupils  dig  up  their  information,  because  we  should  educate 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pupils  think,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  an  examination.  As  regards  the  text-book,  one  text- 
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book,  if  you  must  have  one,  would  do.  In  Nova  Scotia  they 
might  want  to  teach  fishing,  mining,  etc.,  the  Prairie  Provinces 
might  want  to  teach  something  peculiar  to  prairie  work;  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  it  would  be  fishing  again,  and  timber.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  in  Toronto  we  are  trying  to  get  inoving  pictures. 
The  Ontario  Government  has  spent  an  immense  amount  of  money 
and  our  aim  in  education  is  to  have  moving  pictures  in  each  of 
the  Provinces  and  have  an  interchange  of  these,  so  that  the  pupils 
of  Ontario  would  know  all  about  the  industries  of  Nova  Scotia, 
or  British  Colum'bia. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  unification,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Dominion  Government  by  some  means  or  other  take  some 
hand  in  this,  so  as  to  unify  our  education  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher: — I  did  not  intend  to  take  any  part  in 
this  discussion,  but  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  have  brought  me  to  my  feet.  I  can  only  speak  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec ;  he  may  be  correct  as  to  Saskatchewan,  but 
if  his  information  from  the  press  in  regard  to  Saskatchewan  is 
no  better  than  his  information  from  Quebec,  he  has  no  justifica- 
tion whatever  to  say  what  he  has.  I  fear  from  his  remarks  that 
he  has  based  his  charge  on  the  press  of  Toronto.  I  have  not  any 
great  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  the  press  in  any  place,  but  I 
fear  from  his  remarks  that  the  press  of  Toronto  is  very  inaccur- 
ate in  these  matters. 

I  would  just  add  another  word.  We  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec are  dealing  with  the  Protestant  and  English  education.  The 
French  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  people  and  they 
deal  with  it  according  to  their  desires  and  thei:*  opinions,  and 
their  views.  As  Dr.  Parmelee  has  so  well  expressed  it,  we  are  a 
small  community,  and  we  have  difficulties  in  getting  text-books 
such  as  we  desire.  "We  have  periods  of  authorization  of  text- 
books and  just  at  the  present  time  one  of  these  periods  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  "We  are  searching  very  carefully  and  with  great 
earnestness  to  find  the  best  text-books  we  can  for  our  purpose 
for  authorization  in  the  future-  I  do  not  think  that  we  in  any 
way  care  where  these  text-books  come  from.  "We  want  the  best, 
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and  whether  they  are  published  in  Toronto,  in  Halifax,  in  Eng- 
land, or  elsewhere,  we  do  not  care.  We  look  for  books  eutirely 
with  that  view  and  only  with  that  view.  For  purposes  of  econ- 
omy we  have  to  take  into  consideration  their  price.  One  of  our 
difficulties  is  that  we  are  criticized  for  the  prices  of  our  text- 
books in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  the  same  text-books  in 
Ontario.  We  have  found  that  in  a  great  many  cases  text-books 
are  supplied  to  the  pupils  in  Ontario  at  prices  lower  than  we 
can  get  the  same  text-books.  '  It  is  an  arrangement  between  the 
Government  of  Ontario  and  the  publishers,  but  it  interferes  with 
us  in  our  choice  of  text-books.  We  do  use  a  good  many  text-books 
that  you  use  in  Ontario.  If  we  could  arrange  some  uniformity 
of  text-books  with  the  other  English-speaking  Provinces,  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us.  We  would  be  glad  to  co-operate 
or  consult  with  other  Provinces  with  that  object,  m  view  regard- 
ing any  of  the  text-books  that  are  used  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

I  believe  that  our  education  in  this  country  ought  to  tend 
toward  a  national  spirit.  Provincialism  is  far  too  rampant  in 
Canada  to-day  and  until  it  is  done  away  with  Canada  will  not 
reach  that  status  as  a  nation  wrhich  she  deserves  to  have.  If 
we  could  have  our  boys  and  girls  in  New  Brunswick,  in  On- 
tario, and  in  the  West  learning  out  of  the  same  text-books, 
and  all,  therefore,  imbued  with  the  same  Canadian  spirit, 
it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  creation  and  fostering 
of  that  national  spirit  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  necessities  of 
Canada  in  the  future. 

Dr.  White : — I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
we  have  to  secure  would  be  either  a  series  of  readers,  or  rather 
of  'books  containing  suitable  literature  selections  which  would 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  to  foster  a  spirit  of  real 
patriotism,  of  real  love  of  Canada.  In  the  ease  of  a  book  like 
geography,  it  might  be  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  would  need 
to  have  it  supplemented  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  the 
Middle  West,  or  the  extreme  west  of  Canada.  This  matter  is 
very  important  from  three  considerations — one  is  the  -problem  of 
cheapness.  We  do  not  refuse  to  buy  boots  and  shoes  because 
they  are  made  in  Quebec.  It  is  a  consideration  for  the  parents 


as  to  how  much  money  they  have  to  pay.  Next,  it  is  a  more 
important  consideration  for  the  child  as  to  whether  he  is  taught 
from  the  best  books  or  not.  Lastly,  it  would  'be  of  value  to  teach- 
ers changing  from  one  Province  to  another-  There  is  a  move- 
ment of  teachers  to  the  "Western  Provinces.  There  may  be  a 
still  greater  movement  in  time  to  come.  Teachers  becoming 
familiar  with  one  particular  book  may  be  able  to  use  that  book 
better  than  any  other  text. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Provinces  should  not  have  an 
Advisory  Board  which  should  decide,  from  time  to  time,  the 
books  for  general  use  in  our  country.  The  Maritime  Provinces 
might  want  to  emphasize  certain  things  that  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces might  not.  wish  to  emphasize.  I  think  it  will  help  a  great 
deal  in  making  us  all  one  people,  if  our  children  learn  much  the 
same  literature,  particularly  that  breathing  a  spirit  of  Canadian- 
ism.  We  shall  than  have  Canadians  rather  than  Ontario  people, 
or  Quebec  people,  or  New  Brunswick  people.  This,  I  think,  would 
be  the  greatest  value  of  some  uniformity  of  books. 

Dr.  Waugh : — I  did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  this  discussion  on 
text-books  at  all,  because  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario 
has  already  very  clearly  stated  his  own  attitude  and  said  that  he 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  nationalization  of  text-books.  I  was 
very  strongly  impressed  and  I  think  everyone  else  must  have 
been  with  the  stirring  words  said  by  my  friend  from  Quebec,  in 
which  he  said  that  provincialism  must  be  avoided.  There  is  no 
more  serious  menace  to  the  progress  of  the  country  at  large  in 
building  up  a  great  'national  spirit  than  just  that  Provincial  senti- 
ment which  succeeds  too  often  in  cropping  up  even  in  gatherings 
of  this  kind.  I  am  sorry  that  all  the  references  to  Toronto  and 
all  the  references  to  Ontario  are  not  regarded  as  mere  jocular 
teasing  of  the  big  brother,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  as  far 
as  educational  matters  are  concerned  that  the  Prvince  of  On- 
tario has  always  been  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  matter  of  text- 
books at  any  rate.  When  some  years  ago  the  Readers  were 
1  it-ing  prepared  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Professor  Murray 
came  from  Nova  Scotia,  looked  over  our  Readers,  highly  approved 
of  them,  was  anxious  to  have  them  introduced  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  we  personally  went  with  Professor  Murray,  showed  him  the 
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method  of  manufacturing  the  text-books,  and  suggested  to  him 
that  we  might  take  out  a  whole  section  of  the  Canadian  Readers 
and  put  in  a  Nova  Scotia  section  instead. 

In  the  matter  of  supplying  teachers  to  the  sister  Provinces, 
Ontario  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  still  able  to  assist  in  supply- 
ing teachers  to  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  recog- 
nizes her  responsibility  in  forwarding  the  general  march  of  edu- 
cation, not  only  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  itself,  but  elsewhere, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  hope  you  will  not 
hear  I  am  at  any  time  endeavoring  to  set  up  any  sort  of  Pro- 
vincialism. Ontario  has  been,  is  now,  and  continues  to  be  the 
benign  mother  of  learning  to  all  the  other  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion. 

Mr.  McColl : — I  happen  to  be  from  Saskatchewan  and  have 
been  there  since  the  establishment  of  the  Prov-nce.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  the  statements  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. It  is  passing  strange  that  a  person  has  to  go  out  of 
Saskatchewan  to  find  out  the  difficulties  that  we  appear  to  be 
laboring  under.  With  regard  to  what  is  contained  in  these  press 
reports,  which  I  have  not  seen,  I  may  say  we  have  our  own 
difficulties  to  face,  but  the  statements  as  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  is  news  to  me-  As  I  have  said,  we  have  our  difficulties 
to  face,  but  I  think  Saskatchewan  will  prove  itself  quite  capable 
or  working  out  its  own  salvation  in  its  own  way. 

Miss  Boulton : — I  have  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  got  up 
to  say  two  or  three  words  to  you.  But  since  women  have  just 
recently  been  admitted  as  representatives  to  these  various  as- 
semblies, I  think  that  a  woman  ought  to  say  a  word,  and  my 
friend  here  and  I  are  the  only  two  representati ve^  of  the  women 
I  have  seen  in  this  assembly.  I  do  distinctly  detest  any  criticism 
of  any  Province  of  Canada  'by  any  one  in  or  out  of  that  particular 
Province.  I  would  like  to  say  to  every  one  here  that  at  least 
I  know  this  with  regard  to  the  women — we  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, that  we  desire  above  all  things  a  national  spirit  in  Canada, 
a  national  spirit  which  is  maintained  by  the  uniformity  in  the 
educational  ideas  of  our  country,  and  I  wish  to  say  this — that  we 
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are  hearing,  and  I  heard  it  in  Toronto  and  everywhere,  that  no 
matter  what  branch  of  education  is  discussed  the  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  o'btains  a  very  much  too  prominent  position  in 
the  discussion. 

I  maintain  that  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  different 
parts  of  Canada  could  surely  get  together  without  interfering 
with  the  autonomy  of  any  Province,  and  arrive  at  some  solution 
of  this  great  question,  which  is  fundamental  to  everything  in 
our  country,  that  of  a  uniform  national  spirit  to  be  produced  in 
our  children  and  to  grow  up  with  their  work.  Surely,  gentle- 
men, we  have  got  to  come  to  that,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  we 
women  hope  to  use  our  influence  for  and  are  working  for  in 
any  position  we  may  hold,  however  small  it  may  be  in  educational 
affairs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Miller: — First,  I  must  protest  against  what  has  been 
said  about  sc,hool  books  in  Quebec  being  anti-British.  If  there 
is  something  anti-British  it  must  be  in  the  Protestant  schools. 

It  seems  to  be  advocated  by  everyone  here  that  uniformity 
of  text-books  is  the  best  'thing  to  have.  That  is  not  my  own 
opinion.  If  it  was  such  a  good  thing,  if  it  was  the  best  thing 
to  have,  do  you  not  think  that  countries  that  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  education  in  the  world  would  have  accepted  unform- 
ity.  France  has  not  uniformity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many  books  used  in 
the  schools,  and  I  think  that  the  education  given  to  the  boys  of 
France,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  past  war,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  given.  They  have  so  many  books  that  one  of  my  friends 
went  to  Paris  a  few  years  ago  and  he  said  to  a  book-seller,  "Will 
you  give  me  all  the  French  grammers  that  are  used  in  the 
French  schools  of  France."  My  friend  would  not  have  had 
enough  money  to  buy  all  those  books.  The  question  of  saving 
money  is  the  only  reason  that  I  see  why  we  are  trying  to  have 
uniformity.  In  Belgium  they  have  not  uniformity,  in  Switzer- 
land they  have  not  uniformity.  - 

Well,  I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  leave  to  each  Province 
of  this  country  the  question  of  deciding  for  itself  what  is  best 
to  he  done,  but  I  think  that,  speaking  for  the  Province  of 
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and  the  Catholic  side,  we  are  opposed  to  that  uniformity,  and 
we  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to 
decide  what  'books  are  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Dr.  Parmelee: — Mr.  Miller  and  I  have  been  acquaintances 
for  twenty-eight  years,  and  it  seems  that  some  trouble  is  to  arise 
for  the  first  time  between  us  on  account  of  the  text-books  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  If,  he  says,  anything  is  pro-German  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  must  be  in  our  text-books.  Now,  I  can 
very  well  say  what  this  gentleman  from  Toronto  cannot  say 
for  himself.  He  may  say,  "Now,  you  have  got  into  a  pretty 
pickle  of  trouble  by  saying  that  certain  text-books  in  Quebec 
are  anti-British  in  tone."  I  was  just  going  to  say  this,  that 
there  is  a  series  of  text-books  s'till  in  use  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, which  was  published  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  and  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  heard  objections  to  the  pro-German  character 
of  these  books,  and  the  people  who  object  give  the  page  and  the 
line.  In  the  first  place  the  references  that  were  made  were 
simply  casual  references  to  Germany.  One  was  the  story  of  a 
needle,  which  was  made  in  Germany.  Here  was  another  thing 
that  was  objected  to,  which  was  in  this  book.  An  English  gen- 
eral at  Gibraltar  was  passing  a  sentry,  who  had  been  a  German 
soldier  and  who  failed  to  salute.  He  said,  "My  fingers  have 
been  shot  off."  The  'general  said  to  the  sentry,  "Why  do  you 
not  go  to  have  them  attended  to?"  "I  would  not  dare  to  go 
without  orders  in  'Germany,"  replied  the  sentry.  A  lesson  is  to 
be  drawn  from  this,  a  lesson  of  obedience,  but  worse  is  to  come. 
The  British  general  said,  "Go  and  have  your  hand  attended  to, 
and  I  will  remain  until  you  send  a  sentry."  Is  it  such  an  awful 
lesson  for  our  school  children  to  hear  about,  the  attitude  of 
these  two  ? 

Months  ago  it  was  decided  to  replace  these  books  and  another 
set  of  books  is  now  under  consideration. 

Dr.  Mclntyre : — "We  are  getting  away  to  matters  Provincial. 
This  is  the  question — if  we  had  a  system  of  uniform  text-books 
throughout  Canada  would  the  children  fare  so  well  ?  Would 
the  children  fare  as  well  as  they  do  to-day  ?  Under  a  system  of 
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uniform  text-books,  would  the  teacher  feel  the  same  freedom  ? 
Would  there  be  any  spirit  at  all  after  a  while  if  the  same  teach- 
ers  were  all  doling  out  the  same  material  day  after  day  ?  That 
is  the  first  thing  of  all  to  aim  at — a  uniform  spirit  throughout 
Canada  rather  than  a  uniform  text.  The  most  unfortunate 
thing  in  the  world  is  for  a  teacher  to  have  to  use  a  text-'book 
when  she  has  not  any  sympathy  with  the  book.  It  would  'be  very 
fine  to  have  a  set  of  readers  as  was  proposed  by  Dr.  "White  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  reader-  In  a  subject  such  as  penmanship 
uniformity  would  work  out  all  right.  In  the  question  of  arith- 
metic things  are  changing  so  much  that  what  will  suit  one  Pro- 
vince will  not  suit  another,  and  with  us  the  application  must 
be  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  field  of  history,  I  think  we 
are  probably  quite  ready  for  some  uniformity. 

There  are  a  great  many  problems.  The  first  thing  is  to  aim 
at  a  uniformity  of  spirit,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Robinson 
said  that  the  four  Western  Provinces  got  together  and  tried  to 
find  out  the  difficulties  and  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  series  of 
books. 

The  next  subject  on  the  programme,  "The  Relation  of  Tech- 
nical to  Complete  Education,"  was  introduced  by  the  Secretary 
reading  a  paper  written  by  J.  N.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  of  Montreal, 
Editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


THE  RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  COMPLETE 
EDUCATION. 

BY  J.  N.   STEPHENSON 
v  (Editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada.) 

The  statement  of  the  subject  inferentially  accepts  some  tech- 
nical instruction  as  a  part  of  a  complete  education.  That  point 
is  important  from  both  sides.  Some  educators  are  inclined  to 
overlook  the  need  of  the  technical  part  and  some  are  inclined 
to  over-emphasize  it. 

How  great  should  be  the  proportion  of  the  technical  sub- 
jects and  the  nature  of  this  instruction  is  an  important  problem- 
The  solution  must  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the 
pupil  and  the  character  of  the  community.  It  seems  that  Manual 
Training  and  Mechnical  Drawing  for  boys  and  Dress-making 
and  Domestic  Science  for  girls  should  b?  the  first  steps  in  tech- 
nical education  and  that  they  should  be  required  in  some  degree 
of  every  student.  In  an  agricultural  community  succeeding 
courses  would  naturally  be  connected  with  the  soil,  in  a  wooded 
section  with  the  forest  and  its  products,  in  a  mining  section  with 
minerals  and  metals,  and  in  a  manufacturing  centre  with  the 
important  industries  of  the  locality.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of 
the  technical  part  of  an  education  is  to  connect  the  school  life 
and  lessons  with  the  productive  labors  of  the  student,  and 
to  introduce  into  that  school  life  such  a  knowledge  of  pro- 
ductive processes  in  whatever  line,  that  the  student  on  entering 
a  business  career  will  simply  be  taking  a  forward  step  in  his 
education.  To  accomplish  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  plan 
very  carefully  for  the  technical  subjects  and  the  teaching  of 
them. 

Men  will  always  be  the  principal  producers  of  things,  so  the 
discussion  may  Ibe  focused  on  the  education  of  tlie  boy,  remem- 
bering that  the  education  of  the  girl  is  parallel  and  largely  iden- 
tical. 

Every  boj  should  be  able  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as  his 
head  and  by  proper  practice  learn  to  use  both  together.  Manual 
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training  is  one  of  the  best  aids  in  this  effort  but  it  can  be  over- 
done. A  boy  is  likely  to  become  engrossed  in  his  interesting 
achievements  to  the  neglect  of  other  work.  A  possible  correc- 
tive is  to  connect  this  with  other  school  work  by  making  the 
table  or  chest  in  the  work-shop  or  the  new  house  down  the  street 
the  su'bject  of  numerous  examples  in  arithmetic,  of  themes  for 
essays  and  stories '  and  a  source  of  words  for  spelling.  This 
might  be  called  a  form  of  laboratory  instruction  in  what  are 
generally  just  paper  and  pencil  problems.  We  in  list  not  neglect 
the  three  R's,  in  fa°t  we  should  lay  greater  stress  on  these  sub- 
jects. A  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  an  almost  insurmountable 
handicap.  The  necessity  for  su-ah  knowledge  would  be  brought 
home  in  time  to  many  a  boy  if  he  could  be  taken  through  a  fac- 
tory and  shown  how  the  pulleys  and  belts  have  to  be  me>asured, 
how  the  materials  used  have  to  be  calculated  and  how  the 
operation  of  the  whole  factory  is  directed  and  controlled  through 
the  reports  that  come  in  from  the  foreman  and  workmen  and 
the  orders  and  directions  that  go  from  the  office.  The  boy  would 
soon  see  that  the  men  who  can  only  do  the  things  he  is  shown 
how  to  do  and  cannot  study  out  problems  and  direct  the  work 
of  others,  will  always  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  No 
amount  of  manual  skill  can  write  a  report  or  read  the  blue-prints 
of  a  machine. 

An  early  introduction  of  the  boy  to  common  tools  and  per- 
perhaps  simple  machinery  will  show  whether  he  has  any  aptitude 
for  mechanical  work  and  visits  to  local  plants  will  arouse  any 
latent  interest  in  industrial  life.  It  is  often  worth  while  to  know 
what  one  does  not  want.  After  the  !boy  has  begun  his  Manual 
Training  and  shown  an  inclination  for  such  work,  he  may  be 
given  further  opportunities  along  this  line  and  should  be  encour- 
aged and  inspired  to  apply  himself  to  the  industrial  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Mathematics  are  as  funda- 
mental ito  our  industrial  structure  as  wood,  concrete  and  iron. 
The  boy  who  must  leave  school  with  only  the  foundation  of  a 
general  education,  and  no  boy  should  be  permitted  to  leave 
without  such  a  foundation,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing his  studies  through  extension  schools,  night  classes  or 
correspondence  instruction. 
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Each  community  should  see  to  it  that  while  in  school,  the 
boy  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  connected 
with  employment  in  the  industries  centered  in  that  place.  The 
work  given  in  school  can  hardly  hope  to  take  the  place  of  actual 
experience  in  a  mill  factory  or  field  but  sufficient  of  elementary 
principles  can  be  taught  so  that  the  student  leaves  school  with 
some  idea  of  what  his  next  step  in  life  will  be  like.  Too  many 
of  our  boys  step  from  the  known  experience  of  class  room  and 
play-ground  to  the  darkness  of  unknown  conditions  and  labors  in 
mill  or  factory.  The  paper  mill  town  through  the  school  should 
make  students  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  the  pro- 
cesses are  founded  and  by  means  of  small  scale  experiments  be 
permitted  to  perform  some  of  the  many  interesting  operations 
illustrating  manufacturing  processes.  So  also  the  boy  in  the 
town  where  textiles  are  manufactured  can  learn  many  things 
about  the  mill  by  means  of  class  room  and  labDratory  courses. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  many  other  manufacturing  industries. 
The  details  of  such  courses  must,  of  course,  be  worked  out  by 
a  school  (board  on  which  is  represented  the  manufacturing  and 
other  business  interests  of  the  town  and  not  left  to  worthy  but 
worn-out  citizens  who  are  appointed  out  of  sympathy  or  for 
political  reasons. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  technical  edu- 
cation is  to  have  a  committee  of  vocational  advisers  who  could 
guide  the  future  of  boys  and  girls,  and  assist  them  in  finding 
the  place  in  the  work  of  the  world  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
or  into  further  school  experience. 

A  phase  of  technical  education  that  has  not  received  the  at 
tention  it  deserves  is  in  the  provision  for  study  on  the  part  of. 
those  who  have  had  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  or  whose  school 
work  has  not  included  those  scientific  or  technical  studies  which 
are  fundamental  to  progress  in  industrial  life.  There  should  be 
a  national  policy  in  this  regard  and  a  community  of  effort  in 
attaining  the  desired  result.  The  programme  would  include  the 
extension  class  in  centres  where  school  facilities  can  be  afforded 
and  correspondence  instruction  where  the  population  is  too  small 
to  support  a  school  of  high  school  rank.  Dominion  forces  and 
resources  should  be  united  in  extending  technical  education 
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throughout  Canada  and  provincial  authorities  can  do  their  con- 
stituents no  better  service  than  by  encouraging  and  supporting 
a  Dominion-wide  movement  for  better  facilities  for  technical 
education.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  a  programme  for  technical  education  is  to 
make  sure  that  a  proper  proportion  of  time  is  devoted  to  subjects 
which,  while  not  essentially  technical,  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  an  intelligent  educated  individual,  such  subjects  as  English, 
mathematics  and  above  all  the  silver  thread  through  the  whole 
programme  of  the  opportunities  and  obligations  of  loyal  citizen- 
ship to  our  country,  consecrated  to  Christian  ideals. 

• 

Professor  Goodwin  of  Queen's  University  of  Kingston,  fol- 
lowed. 

Professor  Goodwin : — It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  under- 
take to  address  this  assembly  of  professional  educationists. 
Although  I  have  'been  a  teacher  for  some  forty-five  years,  yet  I 
have  never  given  that  intensive  study  to  the  subject  of  pedagogy 
which  must  have 'occupied  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  present. 
In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  might  have  come  upon  one  or 
two  ideas  which  may  be  useful  to  you,  as  those  directing  the 
administration  of  educational  affairs  in  the  various  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  subject  which  is  set  for  our  discussion  at  this  time  has 
already  been  introduced  by  Mr-  Stephenson's  paper  just  read; 
and,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  the  very  topic  implies  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  complete  education,  also  that  technical  educa- 
tion is  not  that  complete' education.  I.myself,  ever  since  I  came 
to  the  status  of  a  university  professor,  have  been  engaged  really 
in  technical  education,  so  that  you  may  expect  me  to  be  an  advo- 
cate of  technical  education  as  the  be-all  of  education  in  general. 
You  may  expect  that,  but  you  may  perhaps  find  that  you  are 
mistaken.  I  would  if  I  were  called  upon  to  define  the  main 
characteristics  of  complete  education  say  that  it  consists  of  two 
parts,  first,  character  development,  and  second,  vocational  train^ 
ing,  both  of  these  being  interpreted  in  the  broadest  and  most 
general  sense  possible.  Now,  you  notice  that  I  put  character 
development  first,  and  that  is  because  I  consider  that  it  is  the 
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more  important  of  the  two.  Character  development  is  to  my 
mind  the  characteristic  of  complete  education  without  which 
education  may  be  worth  something,  but  without  which  it  may 
become  such  an  instrument  of  wrong  and  evil  as  we  have  seen 
in  the«case  of  that  nation  which  we  have  just  defeated.  If  we 
want  to  see  what  the  effect  is  of  the  wrong  kind  of  character 
development,  all  we  have  to  do  it  to  examine  the  results  of  the 
most  perfect  system  of  technical  education,  vocational  training, 
call  it  what  you  will, — training  for  the  activities  of  life, — the 
most  perfect,  strenuous,  and  intensive  that  the  world  has  over 
seen.  I  lived  in  Germany  for  a  year  and  saw  some  of  it.  It  has 
been  developed  far  beyond  what  I  saw  then.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped to  such  perfection  that  it  is  hard  really  to  suggest  any 
improvement  in  the  technical  characteristics  of  the  German  sys- 
tem of  technical  education.  And  that  it  is  very  perfect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  has  been  shown,  by  the  results 
Which  have  been  achieved  by  it.  But  at  the  same  time  that  this 
system  is  a  very  perfect  system  of"  training  for  the  activities  of 
life,  another  thing  is  going  on  which  was  not  essential,  did  not 
belong  at  all  to  the  technical  education,  namely  a  determined 
propaganda  for  a  whole  generation  developing  tho  wrong  kind  of 
character ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  even  with  the  extremely 
wrought-out,  most  perfect  system  of  technical  education  develop- 
ing the  activities  of  the  nation  to  a  point  of  efficiency  which  we 
hope  to  equal,  which  we  may  even  hope  to  surpass, — even  with 
that  we  find  this  nation  now  morally  and  materially  bankrupt. 
So  that  rings  the  death  knell,  of  course,  of  .technical  education, 
does  it  not  ?  Well,  if  it  does,  it  rings  the  death  knell  of  all 
education.  There  is  no  criminal  so  dangerous  as  the  educated 
criminal.  There  is  no  burglar  'that  we  fear  so  much  as  the  skilled 
mechanic  who  has  taken  the  wrong  turn,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  stop  making  mechanics,  and  we  are  not  going  to  stop  educat- 
ing people  because  of  these  things.  This  example  before  us  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  completeness  in  the  education,  accompanied 
by  a  feature  which  we  shall  probably  never  have  to  deal  with, 
namely,  the  wrong  kind  of  character  development. 

Now,  to  look  at  the  other  side,  the  development  of -charac- 
ter.   It  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  just  -to  refer  to 
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a  case  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  namely,  tlie  great  British 
Public  Schools,  Rugby,  Eton,  Edinboro  Academy,  and  dozens  of 
others,  the  great  British  Public  Schools,  which  everybody  knows 
are  not  public  schools  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  are  the  great 
schools  to  which  the  select  children  of  the  nation  are  sent  for 
their  education.  Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  pick  holes  in  the 
picture  presented  to  us  in  such  books  as  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby", 
"Stalky  &  Co.",  etc.,  and  I  think  no  one  is  more  sensible  of  the 
weaknesses  of  these  schools  than  I  am;  but  look  at  the  results 
obtained  in  them.  There  has  been  trained  there  a  body  of  men 
who  are  the  rulers  and  administrators  of  the  great  British  Em- 
pire, not  because  they  know  so  much;  (I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
minute),  that  is  not  it  at  all.  It  is  because  of  what  they  are 
essentially,  and  what  they  are  more  competent  authorities  than 
I  am  tell  us  they  owe  very  largely  to  the  British  Public  School. 
Some  people  would  say  it  is  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
Latin  and  Greek  that  they  have  absorbed.  Some  people  would 
ascribe  it  to  other  causes.  I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  these 
solutions  of  what  we  see  before  us.  It  is  because  of  the  prevail- 
ing atmosphere  into  which  these  boys  go  when  they  go  to  these 
great  Public  Schools.  It  is  because  of  the  teachers  and  their 
influence,  their  personal  influence,  upon  them.  It  is  because  the 
boys  are  disciplined  in  the  principles  of  honour,  and  honesty, 
and  of  courage  and  resourcefulness,  of  service,  and  obedience— 
that  is  the  secret  of  it. 

I  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  to  read  you 
what  perhaps  is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  a  few  stanzas  from  a 
poem  of  Kipling's,  that  it  seems  to  me  put  the  thing  better 
than  I  could  possibly  do  it.  This  poem  is  in  praise  of  the  great 
Public  School,  and  of  its  teachers,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
effect  upon  the  students.  After  some  introductory  verses  des- 
cribing the  school,  its  teachers,  "famous  men  of  little  showing," 
and  its  graduates  scattered  far  and  wide,  he  writes  of  the  lat- 
ter:— • 


"And  they  all  praise  famous  men, 

Ancients  of  the  college, 
For  they  taught  us  common  sense, 
Tried  to  teach  us  common  sense, 
Truth  and  God's  own  common  sense 

Which  is  more  than  knowledge. 

"This  we  learned  from  famous  men 

Knowing  not  the  uses, 
When  they  showed  in  daily  work, 
Man  must  finish  off  his  work,  • 
Right  or  wrong,  his  daily  work, 

And  without  excuses. 

"This  we  learned  from  famous  men 

Teaching  in  our  borders, 
Who  declared  it  was  best, 
Safest,  easiest,  and  best, 
Expeditious,  wise,  and  best, 

To  obey  your  orders. 

"Some  beneath  the  further  stars 

Bear  the  greater  burden, 
Set  to  serve  the  lands  they  rule, 
(Save  he  serve,  no  man  may  rule), 
Serve  and  loye  the  lands  they  rule, 

Seeking  praise  nor  guerdon. 

• 
"This  we  learned  from  famous  men, 

Knowing  not  we  learned  it, 
Only  as  the  years  went  by, 
Lonely  as  the  years  went  by, 
Far  from  help,  as  years  went  by, 
Plainer  we  discerned  it." 

Now,  that  is  the  result  of  the  English  Public  Schools,  the  char- 
acter building  side  of  them.  Let  us  look  at  them  from  the  side 
of  technical  education,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  have  to  qualify 
a  great  deal.  We  cannot  do  without  that  characteristic  of 
education.  I  am  afraid  that  we  'are  dreadfully  weak  on  that  side. 
I  should  like  to  be  reassured  on  that  point.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out it,  but  if  we  examine  the  product  of  the  great  British  Public 
Schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  education  in  its 
broadest  sense — I  am  not  thinking  now  'of  what,  some  of  my 
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English  friends  would  call  "the  educated  plumber" — I  am  using 
the  word  technical  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  direct,  definite  train- 
ing for  the  productive  activities  of  life,  and  if  you  examine  that 
standpoint  you  will  find  this  state  of  affairs, — >a  state  of  affairs 
which  has  been  accentuated  very  markedly  and  with  good  results 
during  the  past  four  years.  You  find  that  these  great  men  with 
their  magnificent  development  of  character  have  acquired  an 
attitude  towards  the  activities  of  life  other  than  those  with 
which  they  are  directly  concerned,  viz.,  the  administration  of 
affairs  and  so  forth,  an  attitude  which  is  partly  a  good  natured 
contempt  or  tolerance,  partly  an  actual  state  of  skepticism,  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  intensive,  exact,  up-to-date  training 
for  the  activities  of  the  people.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the 
great  leaders  in  Great  Britain  did  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  that  has  just  been  terminated  take  advantage  of  the 
advice  which  was  ready  for  them  in  that  country  from  the  finest 
army  of  scientific  men  that  you  could  get  together  in  the  world. 
They  refused,  actually  refused  to  take  advice  and  you  all  know 
the  consequence,  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  this  technical  side. 
The  British  nation  was  found,  not  only  unprepared  with  an 
army  large  enough  to  cope  with  the  situation, — an  army  of 
fighting  meiij — but  unprepared  with  that  other  army  which  our 
enemies  had  already  in  countless  numbers,  an  army  of  technical 
men  to  produce  the  material,  to  take  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  had  to  be  carried  on  as  the  war  progressed-  We 
were  threatened  with  disaster,  not  only  from  the  smallness  of 
our  fighting  army,  but  with  the  smallness  of  our  army  behind 
the  lines,  the  technical  men,  and  the  trained  skilled  producers. 
I  call  to  mind  one  instance  to  accentuate  that  situation,  and  to 
show  the  weakness  of  the  syvstem  of  education  in  the  old  country 
up  to  that  time,  that  is  in  its  effect  upon  the  great  leaders  of 
the  nation,  the  public  men  who  were  guiding  the  nation  through 
the  throes  of  the  struggle.  Sir  William  Ramsay  advised  that 
cotton  should  be  made  contraband  of  war.  Ho  advised  this 
very  early  in  the  war  and  he  urged  it  again  and  again.  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  when  the  war  was  about  eigliteen  months  old 
in  which  he  wrote  with  much  discouragement  about  the  ^na- 
tion gathered  from  his  experience  in  this  connection.  He  ad- 
vised that  cotton  should  be  made  contraband  of  war.  His  ad- 
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vice  was  refused  and  the  Germans  had  the  opportunity  of  getting 
in  large  quantities  of  cotton  before  finally  .these  great  Public 
School  men  began  to  see  the  practical  side  of  the  situation  and 
cotton  w<as  made  contraband  of  war. 

I  must  not  take  up  too  much  time  in  this  discussion,  but  I 
should  like  to  suggest  for  consideration  some  practical  measures 
which  would  have  a  bearing  upon  the  schools  from  both  points 
of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  character  building,  and  the  point 
of  view  of  the  activities  of  life;«nd  the  first  is  the  status  of  the 
teacher.  I  have  already  said  that  I  believe  in  the  Britisli 
Public  Schools.  The  whole  result  they  attain  is  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  teacher.  Now  we  all  know  about  our  weaknesses 
in  that  respect.  We  all  know  that  we  pay  our  teachers  such 
salaries  that  we  have  driven  the  profession  into  the  ground 
largely.  We  have  made  it  so  unattractive  that  there  are  hardly 
any  men  left  in  it,  and  it  is  left  almost  altogether  to  the  women. 
Now,  there  are  ladies  here  to  represent  their  sex  in  that  respect. 
and  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  that  would  hurt  their  feel- 
ings, or  that  would  in  the  least  put  the  situation  in- a  false  light. 
But  it  is  a  misfortune,  particularly  for  the  training  of  boys,  that 
they  do  not  come  more  into  contact  with  their  own  sex  as  teach- 
ers. Most  of  the  men  have  foeen  driven  out  of  the  profession 
simply  because  of  the  salaries  paid.  It  is  a  question  of  money. 
One  or  two  of  the  speakers  have  deprecated  the  bringing  of 
money  into  these  discussions.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  the  whole 
thing  is  a  question  of  money  !  If  we  are  not  willing  to  spend 
enough  money  to  pay  the  best  people  in  the  country  to  teach, 
then  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  best  people  in  the  country  to 
teach,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  getting  third-rate, 
fourth-rate,  and  fifth-rate  teachers-  That  is  the  common  sense 
that  Kipling  talks  about.  Although  there  has  been  some  im- 
and  there  will  not  be  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  of  improvement  in 
that  respect  until  we  are  convinced,  and  convinced  so  effectually, 
that  we  will  act,  and  pay  our  teachers  at  least  as  well  as  we  pay 
those  who  build  o%ur  houses,  make  our  clothes  and  carry  our  coal. 
We  should  make  it  impossible  for  any  set  of  educational  adminis- 
trators to  close. the  schools  to  save  co'al,  as  was  .lone  lately  in 
some  of  our  cities.  Everything  ought  to  go  in  the  way  of 
piano  factories  and  tobacco  shops  and  moving  picture  houses  ami 
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other  non-essentials,  before  we  stop  the  process  of  educating  the 
future  man  and  woman. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  advocate  is  the  beginning  at  once 
of  a  Dominion-wide  system  of  technical  schools,  of  schools  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  training  our  young  people  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  and  a  more  interested  attitude  towards  the  occu- 
pations in  which  they  are  going  to  engage.  The  very  key  to 
education  is  interest,  and  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  of  our  at- 
tempts at  education  are  calculated  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
cultivate  interest.  These  technical  schools  should  be  distributed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  vocational  or  technical  school  in  a 
district  suited  to  the  activities  of  that  district ;  for  example, 
agricultural  schools  in  farming  districts,  textile  schools  in  places 
where  there  are  such  manufactures,  and  so  on.  I  am  earthly 
enough  to  believe  that  you  cannot  have  properly  developed 
civilization  without  provision  for  material  progress.  I  believe 
that  unless  you  put  our  young  people  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  the  most  highly  trained  population  in  the  world  we  will 
lose,  not  only  in  our  industries,  but  in  our  very  self-respect.  A 
feeling  of  inferiority  will  come  to  us  when  we  find  ourselves  up 
against  those  who  are  more  highly  trained  than  we  are.  So  I 
say  let  us  have  a  Dominion-wide  campaign  of  this  sort  at  once. 
f\)r  this  purpose  again, — for  technical  schools, — we  have  got  to 
spend  money,  barrels  of  money,  and  if  the  Provinces  cannot  do 
it  alone>>  then  the  Dominion  must  open  her  coffers', — and  here  a 
word  about  the  British  North  America  Act.  My  friend,  Dr. 
McKay,  has  told  us  about  the  troubles  they  have  with  politicians 
down  in  Nov>a  Scotia.  I  have  never  been  much  afraid  of  politi- 
cians, and  I  am  getting  less  and  less  'afraid  of  them  as  I  am 
getting  older,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  Dr.  McKay  that  in  the 
more  Western  part  we  have  really  brought  our  politicians  some- 
what into  order,  so  that  they  do  not  bother  us  quite  so  much 
about  these  things.  "The  British  North  America  Act  is  in  our 
way,"  some  of  them  will  tell  us.  Now,  let  us  take  this  thing 
courageously.  We  have  an  example  to  the  south  of  us  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  Constitution  there-  They  have 
driven  a  cart  and  horse  through  their  Constitution  half  a  dozen 
times,  where  the  people  were  all  agreed  upon  it  that  it  was  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  We  could,  if  necessary,  do  the 
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same  with  the  British  North  America  Act,  but  we  do  not  need 
to  do  it  in  this  case.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  our  courage 
in  our  hands  and  to  see  that  there  is  no-thing  in  the  British 
North  America  Act  to  prevent  the  Dominion  Government  from 
handing  over  money  to  the  Provinces  to  be  expended  for  pur- 
poses of  technical  education.  The  Dominion  Government  is  al- 
ready aiding  certain  kinds  of  technical  education  all  over  the 
Dominion.  All  it  needs  to  do  is  to  extend  this,  make  it  a  nation- 
wide expenditure,  so  that  all  the  Provinces  may  be  put  in  funds. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  financier.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
need,  it,  but  if  they  need  it  they  should  get  it. 

Then,  the  next  practical  measure  is  larger  units  of  educa- 
tional administration.  I  think  this  applies  particularly  to  the 
rural  districts.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have 
is  because  each  rural  school,  with  thirty  or  forty  pupils  and  a 
third-class  teacher  getting  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
or  even  four  or  five  hundred,  is  so  small.  Everything  tends  to 
become  small  about  it.  There  is  a  contracted  view  of  life,  in 
every  respect.  Further,  our  rural  communities  are  suffering 
from  being  so  scattered.  This  is  a  subject  for  very  careful 
consideration.  In  a  large  part  of  our  country  there  is  no  sort 
of  chance  for  social  community'  life,  and  no  decent  chance  for 
proper  education.  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  take  in  hand 
a  survey  of  all  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Dominion  with  a 
view  to  mapping  out  rural  communities  in  such  a  way  that 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  social  life,  that  this  should  be 
Dominion  wide,  and  that  we  should  allow  no  private  or  co> 
porate  interest  to  deter  us  from  expropriating  lands  that  are 
being  held  for  speculative  purposes-  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  this  mapping  of  rural  communities  possible. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  as  a'  practical  measure  that  we 
should  see  if  we  cannot  fill  these  rural  communities  with  books 
and  with  magazines — a  grand  system  of  libraries  passing  around 
from  school  to  school.  Why  do  we  teach  children  to  read  ? 
In  order  that  they  may  read.  Then  let  us  see  that  they  get 
plenty  lo  read,  and  of  the  right  kind.  Every  child  should  have 
ai-cess  to  all  kinds  of  informing,  inspiring,  interesting  books  ami 
odier  reading  matter,  such  as  magazines  and  popular  sciem- : 
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journals.     I  do  not  know  how  much,  of  that  kind  of  thing  is 
done,  but  it  should  be  general  and  not  sporadic. 

With  regard  to  Dominion  uniformity  of  text-books,  I  was 
glad  that  this  subject  was  so  fully  discussed.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  general  idea  of  uniformity.  It  is  too  apt  to  exclude 
initiative  and  originality.  But  one  difficulty  that  was  suggest- 
ed seems  to  be  not  a  difficulty  but  rather  an  opportunity.  In 
an  agricultural  district  some  books,  at  any  rate,  should  deal 
with  agricultural  matters.  In  a  fishing  community  there  should 
he  books  about  fishing,  and  so  on.  If  all  the  Provinces  join 
together  they  can  -put  these  special  technical  books  into  the 
communities  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

My  conclusion  is — Canada's  greatest  national  asset  is  young 
Canada,  and  if  we  now  have  things  going  with  a  swing  in  all 
other  respects,  let  us  see  that  they  go  with  a  swing  in  educational 
matters,  and  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  in- 
augurate at  this  time  such  requirements  and  improvements  in 
our  educational  system  as  shall  abolish  any  distinction  between 
technical  and  complete  education,  because  you  cannot  shut  them 
off  into  water-tight  compartments.  The  two  things  go  together. 
No  education  is  complete  unless  it  is  technical. 

Mr-  Cowley: — At  this  juncture  and  before  there  is  further 
discussion  or  adjournment,  I  suggest  that  you  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent a  resolution  on  this  subject  which  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Committee  appointed' for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Carter: — We  shall  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
meeting  for  that. 

The  meeting  approved  of  Mr.  Cowley  presenting  the  re- 
solution. 

Moved  by  E.  H.  Cowley,  seconded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Robin- 
.son  : — 

THAT  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  assem- 
bled in  this  their  tenth  general  meeting  constituted  of  representatives 
of  education  from  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada  hereby  record  their  con- 
viction that  education  is  the  most  effective  agency  in  creating  and  sustain- 
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ing   a   national   spirit   and   in    developing   and   increasing  the   human    and 
material  resources  of  a  country. 

THAT  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association  National  Education  must, 
be  a  matter  of  vital  and  engaging  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Fedi-vnl 
Government  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada  at  this  time  of  reconstruction. 

THAT  this  Association  commends  most  respectfully  and  most  earnestly 
to  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada  immediate  initiative  and 
co-operative  steps  of  a  nationally  comprehensive  character  in  respect  to 
technical,  industrial  and  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Buchanan: — I  have  listened  .for  thirty-Jive  minutes  to 
Dr.  Goodwin,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  for  five  minutes  on  a 
subject  that  is  on  my  soul,  that  I  have  given  a  great  degree  of 
attention  to  from  my  childhood,  because  before  I  became  a 
preacher  I  was  a  foreman  in  the  largest  engineering  shop  in  the 
old  land.  I  thoroughly  approve  of  this  resolution,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  to  it  this  suggestion — that  a  deputation  of  this  As- 
sociation should  proceed  at,  a  convenient  time  to  meet  the 
Government  and  press  this  very  important  work  upon  the 
Department,  and  demand  twenty  million  dollars.  Dr.  Robinson 
has  suggested  three  million  dollars.  Why,  that  is  not  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  Twenty  millions  is  only  the  beginning.  Dr. 
Goodwin  said  we  wanted  more,  why,  we  should  have  far  more. 
I  approve  of  most  of  the  suggestions  he  has  made,  but  Dr. 
Goodwin  is  an  old  teacher.  He  has  boosted  the  great  Public 
Schools  of  Great  Britain.  These  Schools  belong  to  society,  to 
the  ruling  classes.  In  Canada  not  ten  per  cent,  of  our  young 
people  go  to  the  university — that  is  true  at  least  in  Ontario, 
I  want  to  be  corrected  with  regard  to  all  the  other  Province's, 
but  I  'believe  it  is  true  all  over  the  Dominion. 

When  the  British  Education  Commission  came  to  Canada 
recently  there  was  not  a  working  man  or  a  representative  of  the 
labor  element  among  these  men.  They  were  all  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Conservative  educationists,  who  know  very  little  about  the 
subject  that  we  are  talking  about  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  these  members  to-day 
to  this  fact,  that  all  that  the  great  British  schools  did  was  to 
make  administrators  and  rulers,  that  the  younger  members  of 
the  ruling  families  in  Great  Britain  were  not  equipped  for  the 
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battle  of  life,  but  that  these  young  men  had  to  be  supported  in 
the  old  land.  But  to  their  eternal  credit  when  the  time  came, 
the  sons  of  the  nobility,  the  young  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
great  Public  Schools,  were  able  to  go  and  fight.  They  were 
wasters  until  the  war  broke  out,  and  they  died  very  largely  at 
the  war.  The  best  thing  they  ever  did  was  to  die  on  the  battle 
field  for  their  native  country. 

That  is  the  great  thing  that  the  great  Public  Schools  have 
done — to  make  wonderfully  equipped  administrators.  I  wish 
you  would  read  Donald  Hankey,  the  student  in  Arms.  He  tells 
us  about  the  costermonger  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pieces 
of  literature  that  has  been  written  in  the  present  eentury.  Noth- 
ing more  grand  has  been  written  than  what  Donald  Hankey 
writes  about  the  costermonger,  the  man  who  had  hardly  any 
education,  but  he  did  what  the  educated  classes,  what  the  sons 
of  society  did,  he  went  out  to  fight  and  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  his  country.  And  Donald  Hankey  tells  us  that  rain  could 
not  damp  them,  thunder  could  not  frighten  them,  lightning 
could  not  strike  them,  the  terrors  of  the  Germans  never  hurt 
them.  And  when  they  were  gassed  and  when  their  lives  were 
of  no  value,  or  again  when  death  came  before  them  they  lay 
down  .upon  the  battlefield  and  with  a  smile  upon  their  faces 
they  looked  up  toward  God  and  they  thanked  God  that  they 
had  something  to  give  for  the  grand  old  Empire.  The  Public 
School  did  not  do  that,  the  British  school  did  not  do  that-  It 
is  the  British  spirit  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  Church,  that 
our  friend,  Dr.  Goodwin,  told  us  might  well  be  closed  instead  of 
the  schools.  "We  cannot  close  it  for  coal,  or  anything  that  is 
under  Heaven.  The  Church  and  the  public  schools  should  go 
hand  in  hand  to  'build  up  what  Dr.  Goodwin  magnificently  called 
"character." 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  we  want  in  connection 
with  complete  education— we  want  an  education  of  the  hand, 
we  want  an  education  of  the  head,  we  want  an  education  of  the 
heart.  The  most  important,  as  Dr.  Goodwin  splendidly  said,  was 
the  education  of  the  heart,  but  after  that  the  education  of  the 
hand.  You  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  educating  the  head,  and 
you  are  doing  a  splendid  service,  but  the  head  can  be  taught 
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without  what  we  call  a  complete  education,  and  a  complete 
education  is  an  education  that  goes  towards  the  making  of 
citizenship.  A  good  citizen,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  necessarily  under 
our  present  system  of  education  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  and 
completely  educated  in  the  head.  If  we  want  to  have  a  com- 
plete system  of  education  we  must  destroy  the  present  system 
of  education  of  the  whole  Dominion  and  make  it  simply  part 
of  education.  Our  education  leads  to  the  university.  I  would 
propose,  as  I  proposed  yesterday  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  that 
we  organize  in  the  whole  Dominion  a  new  system  of  education, 
that  we  'have  in  every  Province  a  Technical  and  Industrial  Uni- 
versity with  all  the  university  powers  that  they  can  possess, 
an  Agricultural  University  of  the  same  character,  able  to  grant 
degrees  without  reference  to  "the"  university,  with  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  "the."  There  should  not  be  a  university  to 
teach  art  subjects  only.  Let  us  have  a  great  business  system, 
and  a  great  commercial  university,  and  ether  universities  if  you 
think  fit.  We  do  not  need  a  university  for  the  preaching  pro- 
fession, for  the  teaching  profession,  for  the  journalist  profes- 
sion. They  can  all  go  through  the  university  to  the  arts  course, 
then  let  them  branch  off  to  their  own  special  school.  Teachers 
and  preachers  are  non-producers  and  they  are  living  on  the 
producers,  and  this  ten  per  cent-  who  are  non-producers  should 
be  working  for  the  well-being  of  the  producers.  And  we  should 
aim  in  our  system  of  education  so  to  organize  from  the  fourth 
year  through  the  kindergarten.  The  children  should  have  hand 
work  every  day.  They  should  have  it  every  part  of  the  school 
year.  There  should  be  an  Advisory  Council  and  we  should  find 
out  what  the  boys  and  girls  are  qualified  to  do,,  so  that  the  find- 
ings of  this  Advisory  Council  will  come  to  the  boy  or  girl  before 
he  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  then  from  fourteen  have  a 
constructive  curriculum,  so  that  these  boys  will  be  fitted  for 
something  useful.  They  will  have  a  degree,  a  plumber's  diploma, 
and  there  is  far  more  in  discussing  the  plumbing  of  a  house 
than  there  is  in  reading  the  text-books  of  some  of  your  Pro- 
vinces. But  if  you  learn  something  about  plumbing  or  some- 
thing about  the  construction  Of  a  house,  and  other  things  of  that 
description,  then  you  are  beginning  to  teach  your  boys  and  girls 
to  'have  a  good  character,  to  be  good  citizens,  to  be  producers, 
to  be  men-  and  women  in  the  country  who  are  building  up  the 
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Dominion,  and  re-constructing. 

We  'have  to  get  out  of  the  rut,  the  teachers  have  to  be  edu- 
cated. We  .have  to  get  out  of  the  old  scholastic  system  of 
thinking  that  the  whole  of  education  is  centred  in  the  head. 
We  have  to  educate  the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye. 

Dr.  Noble: — The  last  speaker  has  proposed  that  a  deputa- 
tion go  to  the  Dominion  Government.  I  wish  that  this  meeting 
would  agree  to  that.  Let  us  try  .and  do  something  practical. 
I  would  like  if  this  meeting  would  take  some  step  that  would 
bear  fruit.  Now,  I  see  that  the  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster  is 
to  be  here  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow.  Is  that  right  ? 

Dr-  Carter: — No. 

Dr.  Noble  (continuing)  : — Then  I  was  thinking  that  at  twelve 
o'clock  suppose  you  and  others  would  make  arrangements  with 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  make  a  date  to  meet  him  and 
put  before  him  the  reasons  why  the  Dominion  Government 
should  grant  this  twenty  millions,  or  whatever  they  see  fit  for 
this  technical  education.  I  think  the  Dominion  Government 
before  the  war  broke  out  had  promised  Ontario  three  millions, 
but  the  war  came  on  and  so  the  whole  matter  went  by  the  board. 
Now  technical  education  is  more  needed  than  it  ever  was  in 
the  history  of  Canada.  Let  us  go  at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow 
and  make  our  demands,  and  I  think  they  will  be  granted. 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher: — I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  nine  years  "ago,  I  think,  there  was  a  Commission 
appointed  for  the  investigation  and  study  of  technical  education 
in  the  Dominion.  I  think  it  was  in  1913  that  the  report  of  that 
Commission  was  presented  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  That 
Commission  obtained  a  vast  mass  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  technical  education,  I  may  say  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  .It  tabulated  that  information  <and  it 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  assistance  to  technical  education  through- 
out the  Dominion.  That  Report  has  been,  in  existence  for 
something  like  five  years.  So  far  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  going  before  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mrs.  Cortice : — I  wish  to  make  a  protest  to  'begin  witli 
against  the  paper  which  was  the  basis  of'this  discussion,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  -said  technical  education  is  essentially  suitable 
for  boys  only.  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Stephenson  has  been,  es- 
pecially during  the  war.  Does  he  not  know  of  the  marvellous 
work  that  has  been  done  by  women  in  the  department  of  .ship- 
building in  Great  Britain,  in  munition  factories  of  the  different 
countries,  in  many  departments  where  technical  skill  was  re- 
quired. The  women  had  no  technical  skill  to  begin  with,  but 
have  made  themselves  extraordinary  successful  in  the  work  they 
have  undertaken-  I  hope  you  will  not  separate  the  boys  from 
the  girls  in  any  educational  question  which  you  are  discussing. 
Technical  education  is  absolutely  ias  necessary  for  women  as  for 
men,  and  it  is  fundamental  to  many  problems  of  our  social  life. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  first  step  towards  that  tech- 
nical education,  in  my  opinion,  is  domestic  science  and  manual 
training.  Domestic  science  is  fundamental  to  oar  national  life 
because  it  means  the  keeping  together,  the  beautifying,  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  home,  because  it  means  home-making,  and  I 
speak  of  this  because  it  is  fundamental  to  technical  education, 
especially  with  regard  to  women,  and  I  beg  to  submit  that  women 
should  be  taught  through  the  eye,  and  head,  and  hand  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  men  are  taught.  Our  whole  country  will 
benefit  by  itT 

Mr.  Buchanan: — I  move  that  a  deputation  be  appointed  to 
interview  the  Government  and  present  our  recommendation  and 
that  we  ask  for  at  least  twenty  million  dollars.  I  may  say  that 
the  manufacturers  have  seen  the  Cabinet.  The  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Canadian  Club  have  seen  the  Cabinet  and  to-day  the 
Government  is  ready  to  listen  to  what  we  have  got  to  say,  and 
if  we  emphasize  it  as  representatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
I  believe  that  the  Government  before  many  days  will  give  us 
the  grant,  and  we  shall  have  a  foundation  to  work  upon.  I  beg 
to  move  that  a  deputation  be  appointed,  to  be  named  either 
by  the  Chairman,  or  a  committee. 

Dr.  Noble : — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.   Fraser: — I  always   fear   that   a   deputation  will   spoil 
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things.  We  want  money,  they  know  we  want  it.  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  for  the  Secretary  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
I\> •solution  to  the  Government. 

Dr.  Mcln tyre :— The  success  that  has  attended  deputations 
in  the  last  five  years  in  Canada  would  suggest  that  they  are 
very  effective.  I  think  the  only  business  way  to  put  this  matter 
before  the  authorities  is  to  name  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the 
Government-  I  would  suggest  that  one  representative  from  each 
Province  form  the  deputation. 

Dr.  Merchant: — This  is  the  situation  .as  I  see  it.  I  am  not 
fearing  at  the  present  time  that  we  shall  not  have  aid  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  I  am  not  fearing  that.  Our 
resolution  covers  the  ground.  Our  stand  is  expressed  there. 
This  is  what  I  fear — that  the  aid  will  be  given  under  such  con- 
ditions as  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
Provinces.  I  think  we  are  interested  practically  in  that  ques- 
tion. Take  the  point  that  was  raised  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher 
a  few  minutes  ago.  However,  the  conditions  or  provisions  of 
the  Royal  Commission's  report  might  have  suited  Ontario  five 
years  ago,  they  will  not  suit  Ontario  to-day,  and  the  acceptance 
of  that  Commission's  report  would  not  meet  our  needs.  They 
may  meet  the  needs  of  other  Provinces. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  go  to  work  in  an  intel- 
ligent way  in  discussing  this  question.  If  we  were  to  have  a 
deputation  to  meet  the  Government  wre  should  press  upon  the 
Government  something  more  than  simply  Federal  aid  to  technical 
education.  We  should  be  prepared,  after  due  thought  as  to  the 
requirements,  to  .propose  some  form  in  which  it  should,  be  taken. 
I  fear  that  at  the  present  moment  when  the  Government  is 
tuned  up  to  the  point  of  accepting  different  schemes  for  recon- 
struction, that  this  question  of  technical  education  will  be  sup- 
ported in  such  a  way  as  not  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
these  Provinces,  because  those  in  charge  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Government  are  not  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions 
in  the  various  Provinces. 

Now,  I  think  we  should  do  something,  either  now  or  later, 


to  bring  clearly  before  the  Federal  Government  the  actual  needs 
of  the  various  Provinces  and  to  have  some  scheme  that  would 
meet  the  conditions-  The  Royal  Commission's  report  will  not 
meet  conditions  with  us. 

Mr.  Cowley: — I  move  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned  and 
the  discussion  resumed  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Waugh: — I  second  the  motion. 
The  meeting  adjourned. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.30,  with  President 
Carter  in  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  John  Noble  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Fraser,  that  the  discussion  of  Technical  Education  be  continued 
for  thirty  minutes. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

After  a  brief  and  general  discussion,  on  motion  of  C.  G. 
Fraser,  Sr.,  seconded  by  C.  G.  Fraser,  Jr.,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  appointing  the  following  committee  to  wait  on  the 
Dominion  Government  to  urge  that  Federal  aid  be  granted  for 
Technical  Education: 

Miss  Constance  Boulton. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant. 
Rev.  James  Buchanan. 
Dr.   A.   H.   McKay. 
Dr.   W.   S.   Carter. 
F.  Peacock,  Esq. 
Dr.  Mclntyre. 
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Major  Duncan. 
D.   P.   MeColl,  Esq. 
Lieut.   Col.   Perrott. 
Dr.  Alex.   Eobinson. 
-   H.  H.  Shaw,  Esq. 
Dr .  Parmelee . 
I.   N.   Miller,  Esq. 
The  President  to  be  elected. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  discussion  of  the  new 
Constitution.  The  draft  prepared  by  a  special  committee  was 
presented  by  Prof.  Coleman.  Amendments  were  made  and  the 
new  Constitution  as  printed  in  the  preface  of  these  Proceedings 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  John  Noble,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Frase'T, 
Dr.  A.  H.  McKay,  Dr.  J.  F.  White,  Mr.  G.  F.  McNally  and  Mrs- 
Courtice  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  nominations  for 
officers  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Coleman,  seconded  by  Dr.  Noble,  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Parmelee  were  appointed  a  committee  on  hon- 
ourary  members. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  Silver,  Peacock  -and  McNally,  reported 
that  they  had  examined  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  accounts,  that 
they  found  them  correct  and  that  they  showed  a  balance  in  the 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  of  $1419.97. 

Dr.  John  Noble  gave  notice  of  motion  for  discussion  on 
Friday  of  a  plan  to  make  a  fuller  use  of  school  accommodation  in 
cities  and  towns- 

The  Association  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd. 

The  meeting  came  to  order  with  President  Carter  in  the 
chair. 

The  Thursday  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Waugh : — I  saw  the  Minister  of  Finance  last  night  with 
regard  to  a  meeting.  He  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  matter 
had  been  engaging  his  attention  for  some  years.  He  was  en- 
tirely sympathetic  toward  the  proposal.  He  was  at  present  very 
seriously  engaged  with  the  Provincial  Premiers,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  hurried  hearing  if  any  at  all 
to,  the  delegation  to-day.  He  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  make 
an  arrangement  to  give  due  consideration  to  any  reports  made 
by  us.  Sir  Thos.  White  received  me  very  cordially  and  assured 
me  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  Government  with  the  proposal 
of  the  delegation.  Whilst  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  he  exactly 
stated  their  wishes  would  be  carried  into  effect,  he  led  me  to 
believe  that  everything  would  be  done  that  was  possible  to 
meet  so  pressing  a  need  at  the  present  time  as  the  need  of 
technical  education. 

Mr.  Buchanan: — The  reply  of  the  Acting  Premier  is  that 
he  will  be  glad  at  a  future  time  to  receive  that  delegation.  I 
do  not  know  the  management  of  the  affairs  here,  but  is  it  worth 
while  for  this  Association  to  spend  money  to  bring  that  dele- 
gation back  again  so  that  it  may  wait  on  the  Prime  Minister  ? 

Dr.  Noble : — 'Could  we  not  appoint  a  Committee  on  this  ? 
They  ought  to  make  a  report  before  we  take  this  up. 

Dr-  Carter: — If  there  is  any  report  from  the  Committee  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Dr.  Merchant: — May  I  report  that  the  Committee  was  not 
organized. 

Dr.  Mclntyre : — I  move  that  the  President-elect  and  the 
Secretary  be  a  Committee  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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Dr.  McKay :— I  second  the  motion.  In  doing  so  I  might  ex- 
plain when  I  allowed  myself  to  be  appointed  on  that  Committee  I 
was  very  muc'h  afraid  that  our  hurried  appearance  before  the 
Government  might  have  a  weakening  instead  of  a  stengthening 
effect.  Dr.  Waugh  has,  I  think,  filled  the  gap  admirably  in 
getting  in  touch  with  the  Minister  and  giving  him  to  understand 
that  we  were  burning  with  desire  to  get  at  them  to  help  them 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  an  effective  manner.  So  I  think  Dr. 
Waugh 's  incidental  presentation  of  our  case  is  really  stronger 
than  if  we  had  had  a  hurried  meeting  with  the  Minister  and 
presented  rather  ineffective  arguments  as  compared  with  the 
arguments  we  would  like  tci  make  had  we  more  time  to  deliberate. 
I  think  we  can  accept  Dr.  Waugh 's  assurance  tHat  the  Premier 
will  consult  with  all  the  authorities  on  technical  education  in 
each  one  of  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Buchanan : — The  motion  is  that  the  President-elect  and 
the  Secretary  present  this  to  the  Government.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  of  much  use.  Dr.-  Merchant  h'as  said  that  he 
is  opposed  to  this  unless  the  Dominion  Government  give  it  to 
the  Province  of  Ontario  without  a  string  at  all,  just  so  they 
can  do  as  they  like  with  it. 

Dr.  Merchant: — That  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  what 
I  said. 

Dr.  Noble : — It  is  quite  fair.  We  are  giving  over  a  very 
important  duty  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  know  what  the  President-elect's  views  are  on  it.  My 
views  are  that  the  Dominion  Government  is  giving  a  gift  to  eacfi 
of  the  Provinces  and  the  Dominion  Government  should  certainly 
say  how  the  money  should  be  spent.  Now,  if  any  Province 
says,  '.We  will  not  take  it  if  you  are  going  to  tell  us  how  to 
spend  it/'  that  Province  should  not  get  it.  We  should  not  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  If  each  Province  is  going  to  get  four 
million  dollars  out  of  this  it  should  get  instructions  on  how  to 
spend  it  for  the  education  of  the  producing  classes  in  this 
country.  Is  it  going  to  be  spent  for  agriculture  'I  I  think  not. 
It  is  only  going  to  be  spent  for  manufacturing,  I  think,  for 
technical  education.  Every  Province  should  accept  openly  and 
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let  the  Dominion  Government  put  any  terms  they  see  fit  upon  it. 

Dr.  Carter: — I  would  like  to  speak,  not  as  Chairman,  but 
as  representing  one  of  the  Provinces.  If  it  is  your  pleasure  to 
hear  what  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Merchant  are,  which  have  been 
called  into  question,  you  shall  say  whether  he  may  explain  it 
or  not-  As  a  representative  of  New  Brunswick  [  would  be  very 
much  averse  to  trusting  that  commission  to  two  men  from  On- 
tario without  knowing  their  attitude.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that 
Dr.  Merchant  should  explain  his  attitude  if  he  is  willing  ? 

Dr.  Noble: — I  think  it  would  >be  well  if  he  would. 

Mr.  Cowley: — I  move  that  Dr.  Merchant  explain  his  attitude. 

Dr.  Merchant : — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  confidence 
in  electing  me  as  President  of  the  Association.  1  can  assure  you 
that  I  did  not  want  this  commission  that  you  are  endeavouring 
to  give  me.  I  prefer  not  to  act.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
I  feel  like  rejecting  the  offer.  I  feel  that  conditions  are  such 
that  there  will  be  no  real  necessity  of  pressing  this  matter  on 
the  Government.  My  attitude  is  just  this — thai;  I  believe  we 
want  money  for  technical  education.  In  every  Province  we  need 
Dominion  aid.  We  all  agree  on  that.  What  I  -said  yesterday 
was  this — that  I  did  not  wish  to  see  the  money  voted  by  the 
Government  so  tied  up  that  it  would  "not  be  of  use  in  every 
Province  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  order  that  we  might  make 
certain  that  no  hurried  action  would  be  taken  I  believe  that 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Education  of  all  the  Pro- 
vinces should  meet  to  confer,  and  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
Government  endeavour  to  work  out  some  comprehensive  scheme 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  each  and  every  Province  in  the 
Dominion.  I  am  willing  to  press  the  first  thing  if  you  think 
I  am  wrong  about  the  second,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  from 
action  that  has  been  taken  in  other  departments  that  here  is  a 
real  danger  in  voting  money  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  be 
available  for  just  exactly  the  purposes  for  which  it  might  be  need- 
ed in  the  West  or  the  East.  The  men  who  really  know  the  situa- 
tion in  these  various  Provinces  should  be  got  together  to  confer 
before  any  cut  and  dried  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  Government, 
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Dr.  Noble:— I  think  that  is  all  right,  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Merchant  should  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment are  not  all  fools.  Surely  the  first  thing  that  they  would 
do  would  be  to  consult  the  Premiers  and  Ministers  of  Education 
of  each  of  the  Provinces  and  say,  "What  are  the  best  conditions 
under  which  we  can  give  you  this  money  ?  We  must  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  are  dealing  with  human  beings  and  business 
men.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  urge  them  to  give  the  money— 
that  it  is  needed.  No  matter  what  they  may  think,  academic 
education  has  got  to  let  the  other  education  come  alongside  of 
it.  That  time  has  come  now.  The  teaching  of  the  individual 
from  the  chin  up  has  got  to  continue,  but  we  have  got  to  teach 
him  from  the  chin  down  just  as  well,  and  whether  academic 
high  school  teaohers  want  this  or  do  not  want  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

Dr.  -Carter : — I  propose  that  Dr.  Merchant,  the  newly-elected 
President,  take  the  chair. 

Dr.  Merchant: — I  'am  very  sorry  to  say  that  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  Minister  of  Labour  called  me  up  and  made  an 
appointment  for  eleven  o'clock.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  excuse  me  from  taking  the  chair. 

Dr.  Carter : — Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  I  continue 
President  this  afternoon  ? 

The  meeting  unanimously  approved. 

Dr-  Putman:— Our  programme  did  not  provide  space  for 
general  business.  It  was  not  intended  that  this  should  be  con- 
sidered a  complete  programme.  It  was  a  programme  showing 
only  the  papers  that  were  to  be  presented.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  in  all  gatherings  of  this  kind  there  should  be  a  space 
for  general  business,  and  I  think  if  there  is  any  general  business 
to  be  disposed  of  it  should  come  now.  I  think  we  should  have 
that  resolution  of  Dr.  Noble's  at  this  stage.' 

Dr.  Carter: — I  think  unless  you  wish  otherwise  that  we 
should  have  Mr.  Nichol's  address.  This  election  of  officers  was 
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fixed  by  the  Association  and  anything  that  is  fixed  by  the  As- 
sociation cannot  be  moved.  Of  course,  Mr.  Nichol's  address  may 
be  postponed  if  you  wish,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite 
courteous  to  put  it  aside. 

Dr.  Noble  agreed  to  hold  over  his  resolution  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Nichol's  address. 

Mr.  Nicol  read  his  address. 


THE  RETURNED  SOLDIER— WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  HIM  ? 

BY  W.  W.   NICHOL,   ESQ. 

Through  the  recent  utterances  of  financial  experts  and  other 
public  men  as  to  the  conditions  that  will  obtain  in  Canada  dur- 
ing her  period  of  re-construction,  there  runs  a  dominating  note 
of  optimism.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  while  the  problems  re- 
quiring solution  will  no  doubt  be  many  and  complicated,  and 
require  the  highest  quality  of  constructive  statesmanship,  the 
country  that  can  raise  over  a  billion  and  half  dollars  for  national 
loans  and  a  half  million  men  for  service,  will  not  flinch  at  the 
task- 
One  of  the  most  difficult  of  these  problems  is  the  Returned 
Soldier — what  can  we  do  for  him  ?  It  is  the  educational  phase 
of  this  problem  which  I  have  the  honour  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  your  Association. 

Already  hundreds  of  our  men  have  returned  bearing  on  their 
bruised  and  broken  bodies  the  scarlet  scars  of  service.  They 
left  our  shores  strong  and  capable;  they  return  sadly  stricken 
and  maimed.  The  type-setter  with  the  crippled  hand,  the  line- 
man who  has  lost  his  leg,  the  telegraph  operator  deprived  of 
his  hearing.  None  of  these  can  go  back  to  their  old  occupations. 
What  can  be  done  for  them  ?  Our  industrial  life  will  be  sapped 
if  these  men  are  unable  to  find  employment  or  if  required  to  do 
work  in  which  they  are  not  producing  to  their  full  capacity. 

Pensions  will  help  but  they  cannot  entirely  meet  the  need, 
being  given  on  the  basis  of  physical  handicap  and  having  no 
necessary  relations  to  earning  power.  If  pensions  were  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  men  to  live  without  industry,  a  mon- 
strous burden  would  be  laid  on  the  nation,  while  at  the  same 
time,  a  premium  would  be  set  on  idleness,  resulting  in  personal 
deterioration. 

Medical  skill  and  the  tender  ministry  of  nurses  have  restored 
these  men  to  life,  but  life  is  more  than  mere  existence, 
greatest  benefit  that  can  be  given  to  any  man  is  to  fit  him  to  earn 


his  livelihood.  The  sense  of  freedom  and  independence  which 
is  inseparable  from  manhood,  belongs  only  to  those  who  are 
competent. 

The  soldier  who  returns  industrially  handicapped — and  these 
handicaps  take  a  thousand  different  forms — and  who  is  unable 
to  resume  his  pre-war  occupation  must  be  trained  to  do  new  work 
suited  to  his  disability.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  training,  a 
comprehensive  system  of  elementary,  commercial,  technical  and 
agricultural  education  was  organized.  The  technical  schools  of 
the  country,  with  their  costly  equipment,  their  carefully  selected 
staffs  of  specialists  accustomed  to  training  this  very  class  of 
student,  their  well  organized  courses  and  trade  connection  were 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities.  High  Schools,  Trade 
Schools,  Agricultural  Schools,  Universities,  Business  Colleges 
and  otiher  educational  institutions  under  public  and  private 
management,  were  pressed  into  service.. 

It  was  also  found  necessary  to  establish  additional  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Military  Convalescent  Hospitals  to  meet 
new  and  special  needs.  Men  were  also  placed  for  instruc- 
tion in  manufacturing  plants  and  other  establishments  through- 
out the  country.  This  kind  of  instruction  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented and  strengthened  by  preparatory  or  part-time  training 
in  the  regular  schools ;  otherwise  the  pupil  will  only  become  a 
routine  operator,  without  outlook  or  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment, and  this  will  breed  discontent.  This  may  also  lead  to 
exploitation-  The  best  scheme  would  seem  to  be  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  student  might  spend  part-time  in  school,  part-time 
in  the  shop.  For  example,  part-time  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
learning  installation  and  day  office  maintenance,  the  rest  of  the 
time  at  the  Technical  learning  mathematics,  drafting,  and  theory. 

In  this  way  a  very  wide  range  of  courses  has  been  made 
available,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  fact.  Every  legitimate 
wage-earning  occupation  has,  been  provided  for.  The  courses 
average  six  months  in  duration,  during  which  period  'and  for  one 
month  after  the  course  has  been  successfully  completed,  the 
student  receives  pay  and  allowances  for  his  family,  according  to 
scale. 

Men  eligible  for  Re-education  courses  have   the   advice  of 


experts  in  making  a  suitable  choice  of  occupation.  While  their 
own  wishes  are  taken  into  consideration,  they  have  to  be  per- 
suaded against  unwise  selection  of  their  future  trades.  Trades 
in  which  men  can  carry  on  only  by  using  specialized  apparatus 
adapted  to  their  deformities  are  precarious.  Seasonal  trades, 
boom  trades,  trades  subject  to  occupational  disease  should  be 
shunned.  It  is  best  on  the  whole,  to  direct  men  into  the  produc- 
tive rather  than  the  distributing  and  clerical  trades  and  in  all 
cases,  to  place  them  in  occupations  in  which  their  old  industrial 
experience  will  not  require  to  be  discarded;  For  example,  if 
a  railway  man  loses  a  limb  in  the  wTar,  his  company  may  be  glad 
to  take  him  back  as  an  operator,  for  he  has  an  understanding 
of  their  system,  their  traffic  rules  and  train  orders  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  railway  are  friendly  to  him.  The  rule  applies 
equally  to  other  trades.  A  bricklayer  or  other  building  trades- 
man can  be  taught  to  read  plans  and  take  off  quantities  and 
make  a  very  good  inspector.  In  all  this,  the  present  status  and 
trend  of  the  labour  market  should  be  studied  in  order  that  men 
should  not  be  placed-  in  industries  that  have  no  future.  Indus- 
trial surveys  made  during  the  times  of  war  may  turn  out  to  be 
very  faulty  when  the  emergency  has  passed.  One  of  the  features, 
however,  in  the  Vocational  Guidance  System  in  vogue  is  the 
presence  on  the  board  of  a  special  medical  officer  who  is  supposed 
to  be  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  industry  in  his  particular 
district  and  would  be  able  to  advise  what  trades  are  appropriate 
to  the  disability  of  particular  applicants,  also  can  suggest  pre- 
cautions that  must  be  observed  during  the  course  of  their  in- 
struction. 

Only  those  who  come  into  daily  contact  with  the  soldiers 
can  realize  how  far  their  war  experience  seems  to  revolutionize 
their  lives.  How,  for  instance,  the  man  whose  work  was  at  the 
.top  of  high  buildings  has  a  horror  of  going  up  a  ladder;  how 
the  man  who  worked  in  the  mine  has  a  fear  of  the  underground; 
men  whose  work  was  in  the  office  have  gotten  a  taste  for  the 
open  and  a  liking  for  manual  labour  and  vice-versa.  The  man 
from  the  city  shrinks  from  its  crowds  and  its  noises;  the  man 
whose  life  was  spent  on  the  prairie  craves,  tihe  companionship 
he  finds  in  the  city- 

The  work  so  far  described  is  for.  men  who  have  been  dis- 
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charged.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  very  important 
classes  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  themselves. 
During  convalescence,  the  patients  after  long  stay  in  hospitals 
are  liable  to  become  institutionalized.  To  offset  this  tendency 
and  also  to  awaken  initiative  deadened  by  military  routine,  a 
carefully  planned  system  of  occupational  training  is  in  opera- 
tion. This  training  has  a  distinctly  therapeutic  as  well  as  edu- 
cational value.  The  doctors  find  that  men  busily  engaged  in 
some  form  of  congenial  work  make  more  ra'pid  and  complete 
recovery  and  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Medical  and 
Vocational  Departments  that  will  insure  as  far  as  medical  re- 
quirements permit,  a  continuous  process  of  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  training.  For  these  patients,  classes  i:i  various  Arts 
and  Crafts,  elementary  subjects,  shoe-repairing,  telegraphy, 
music,  commercial  work,  manual  training,  drafting,  and  garden- 
ing are  in  operation.  Motor  Mechanics  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
combustion  engine  have  a  great  fascination  for  many.  Hundreds 
have  learned  to  drive  and  care  for  a  car. 

At  nearly  every  hospital  centre  in  Ontario  classes  in  music  arc 
flourishing.  This  is  the  outcome  of  a  most  successful  experiment 
Which  was  carried  out  in  Toronto.  It  was  thought  that  music. 
might  have  a  soothing  and  beneficial  effect  upon  men  who  suffer- 
ed from  shellshock  and  other  nervous  troubles. '  At  the  request 
of  the  doctors,  a  class  was  formed  under  Lieut.  J.  B.  Hunter, 
himself  a  returned  man,  and  a  highly  trained  musician.  In- 
dividual instruction  was  provided  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  quartets  and  orchestra  work,  and  the  .results  have  boon 
most  impressive.  There  have  been  remarkable  cures  of  stammer- 
ing, loss  of  speech  and  memory,  and  the  classes  have  been  a 
veritable  godsend  to  patients  suffering  from  various  forms  of 
mental  depression. 

During  convalescence  many  have  mastered  new  trades;  have 
risen  from  the  rank  of  the  casual  lalborer  to  that  of  the  skilled 
mechanic.  Others  have  been  able  to  remedy  the  defects  of  early 
education-  Men  have  even  learned  to  read  and  write  and  for- 
eigners have  learned  to  speak  our  language.  The  money  spent 
on  the  training  of  these  men  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
added  wealth  which  as  a  result  of  their  training,  they  will  be 
able  to  return  to  the  community.  Many  of  these,  before  the  war, 
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were  young  migratory  workers  who  had  not  yet  found  them- 
selves. Still  others  were  drawn  from  unskilled  and  illpaid  occu- 
pations which  had  little  future  for  the  able-bodied  worker  and 
almost  none  for  the  physically  handicapped.  There  are  too  many 
who  went  to  \vork  at  too  early  an  age  and  to  whom  society  had 
not  given  a  fair  chance.  Now  whey  they  return  from  the  front 
crippled  for  life  and  having  made  a  great  patriotic  sacrifice,  it 
is  surely  the  duty  of  the  state  to  repair  as  far  as  possible,  the 
former  inequality  of  opportunity  and  provide  the  best  possible 
training. 

Something  ought  to  'be  done  for  the  young  men  who  entered 
the  war  direct  from  school  or  college.  This  is  a  phase  of  the 
problem  which  has  not  so  far  received  due  attention.  The  trag- 
edy of  this  war  is  largely  the  tragedy  of  young  manhood  destroy- 
ed on  the  threshold  of  achievement,  or  losing  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  tasks  of  life  which  can  never  be  recalled. 

An  investigation  of  the  data  accumulated  would  reveal  much 
of  permanent  educational  value.  The  need  of  vocational  train- 
ing and  vocational  guidance  have  been  •  made  tragically  plain. 
The  constructive  methods  adopted  in  the  care  aud  education  of 
war  cripples  will  no  doubt  in  future  be  applied  tu  the  victims  of 
industrial  accident.  There  is  a  woeful  dearth  of  professionally 
trained  teachers  in  the  industrial  subjects.  Teacher-training 
schools  should  be  at  once  established  and  skilled  workmen  and 
shop  foremen  should  be  carefully  selected  to  form  the  classes. 
There  should  be  a  widespread  system  of  vocational  guidance. 
The  range  of  vocational  courses  now  available  in  technical  schools 
should  be  greatly  extended  and  diversified.  Methods  of  func- 
tional re-education  successfully  used  in  soldier  training  should 
be  adapted  to  the  training  of  children  crippled  from  birth,  or  as 
the  result  of  accident.  Educators  might  note  with  profit  the 
successes  achieved  by  the  use  of  music  and  other  forms  of  occu- 
pation therapy  in  drawing  out  the  powers  of  backward  and 
nervous  children.  Many  other  points  might  be  noted  but  the 
time  will  not  permit. 

Looking  back  over  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  we 
find  that  the  success  or  failure  of  our  efforts  have  been  largely 
determined  by  what  is  known  as  the  "personal  equation-"  The 
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men  who  came  to  us  had  their  characters  already  formed,  and  it 
was  not  to  t>e  expected  that  six  months'  training  would  alter  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  outdoor  labor  of  an  unskilled  type  and  have  never 
taken  the  opportunity  of  developing  into  skilled  workmen,  being 
content  with  work  of  a  routine  character.  Their  main  trouble 
is  the  lack  of  ambition.  They  are  unwilling  to  apply  themselves 
and  they  can  only  be  trained  in  the  most  simple  kinds  of  opera- 
tion and  in  tftie  majority  of  cases,  refuse  training.  A  second 
class  is  the  competent  but  shiftless  person  who  does  not  stay 
long  at  any  one  job'  or  with  any  one  employer.  This  type  is 
incapable  of  self-discipline  and  will  create  a  problem  for  the 
country.  They  will  not  succeed  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  necessary  pains.  They  are  the  kind  that  drop  out  of 
courses  and  take  chance  jobs. 

The  men  who  have  succeeded  in  their  previous  occupations 
may  come  back  maimed  and  discouraged,  but  it  is  possible  to 
inspire  them  with  new  hope  and  to  train  them  in  entirely  new 
fields.  The  haJbits  of  self-mastery  which  they  already  possess 
stand  them  in  good  stead  and  they  are  our  outstanding  successes. 
The  case  of  Corporal  Bricker  should  be  mentioned.  This  young 
man  while  still  convalescing,  pursued  his  studies  in  Pharmacy. 
In  spite  of  irregular  attendance  and  frequent  interruption  of 
his  course  through  illness,  he  never  gave  up  the  fight.  He 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  first  in  his  year,  winning 
the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  Gold  Medal  for  general  pro- 
ficiency and  the  John  Roberts  prize.  This  was  such  an  out- 
standing example  of  Canadian  pluck  as  to  be  the  subject  of 
editorial  comment.  There  are  many  examples  of  men  whose 
wage  earning  powers  have  increased  in  spite  of  their  disability. 
One,  a  boiler-maker,  who  actually  lost  his  right  arm  is  now 
making  $120.00  a  month  as  a  C.P.R.  telegraph  operator.  There 
are  many  cases  of  the  development  of  latent  talent,  especially 
along  artistic  lines.  (Several  instances  were  quoted)- 

These  men  have  made  tremendous  sacrifices,  they  have  en- 
dured much,  nothing  could  be  more  heroic  than  their  efforts  to 
reinstate  themselves  in  civil- life.  In  the  work  of  their  rehabili- 
tation the  educator  has  the  high  privilege  to  share.  No  more 
fitting  memorial  could  be  raised  to  the  fifty  thousand  who  laid 
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down  their  lives  in  France  and  Flanders  than  the  most  sympa- 
thetic treatment  and  the  provision  of  adequate  education  for 
their  surviving  companions. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd. 

Dr.  Carter: — I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  elected  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  I  think  is  an 
omission.  It  may  be  your  wish  not  to  have  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Dr.  McKay : — I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  since  we  are 
dealing  with  each  resolution  as  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  Buchanan : — Is  it  in  order  to  make  a  Resolution  with 
regard  to  the  magnificent  paper  we  have  just  heard.  I  would 
move  that  the  t'hanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  Mr.  Nichol, 
that  we  thank  Mm  very  heartily  for  the  very  constructive  way 
that  he  has  presented  the  subject,  of  which  I  understand  he  is 
the  head.  The  Secretary  can  put  it  into  any  particular  form 
he  chooses,  but  I  would  like  simply  to  add  this — it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  my  province,  and  I  am  sure  out  of  the  pro- 
vince of  most  of  us  here,  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Nichol 
has  said.  He  has  shown  how  vocational  education  can  be  done 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  returned  soldiers.  I  do  not 
know  thai  Mr.  Nichol  said  to  us  that  many  of  these  returned 
soldiers  were  practically  in  the  boyish  stage,  that  their  cultural 
attainment  was  very  much  that  of  a  boy  of  fourteen, .  but  I 
thought,  reading  between  the  lines,  that  that  was  the  thought 
he  wanted  to  convey  to  us,  and  that  that  had  been  overcome  in 
a  marvellous  way,  as  he  suggested  to  us  what  was  done  by  the 
boiler-maker.  These  men  are  usually  simple-  men  who  use  their 
hands  and  have  very  little  education  of  any  particular  kind- 
The  suggestion  that  has  come  to  my  mind  is  this — that  here  we 
have  a  constructive  plan  that  has  been  splendidly  carried  out 
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with  magnificent  results  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  direc- 
tors of  vocational  training  might  take  the  hints  that  we  have 
heard  this  morning  and  work  it  out  in  the  subject  that  we  are 
interested  in — the  subject  of  vocational  and  industrial  training. 
My  belief  is  that  we  should  begin  with  the  child  Avhen  he  is  four 
years  old  and  go  011  until  the  boy  or  girl  finds  the  occupation 
for  which  they  become  fitted,  and  that  has  been  shown  to  us 
in  an  exceptionally  able  manner  this  morning.  The  experience 
that  Mr.  Nichol  and  the  others  working  with  him  have  formu- 
lated over  the  Dominion  o^f  Canada  might  well  be  used  by  the 
directors  of  vocational  and  industrial  education  in  the  Dominion 
for  the  great  scheme  that  is  going  to  be  the  most  important 
question  in  connection  with  education  in  the  years  to  come. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  of  very  little  value,  and  we  have  made 
some  progress  because  we  have  men  like  Mr.  Nichol  who  have 
been  working  on  that  scheme  and  others,  who,  in  spite  of  a  poor 
system  of  education,  have  attained  to  great  things. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  we  thank  Mr.  Nichol  for  his  very 
excellent  paper  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  word  of 
it  will  be  printed  in  our  stenographical  report. 

Dr.  Taylor:— I  would  like  to  second  the  motion.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  vocational  training  at  Queen's  and 
know  how  enormously  it  has  been  helped  and  indeed  made  pos- 
sible by  the  spirit  that  has  been  instilled  into  it  by  those  who  are 
chiefly  responsible.  Almost  every  one  of  these  soldier  problems 
is  an  individual  question.  These  men  have  to  be  jollied  along. 
A  subject  like  telegraphy  the  first  three  weeks  is  an  extremely 
hard  one  for  men  who  are  a  little  shaken.  If  you  can  get  them 
to"  stick  to  it  for  the  first  three  weeks  they  are  well  on  the  road. 
In  Queen's  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  certain  measure  of 
difficulty  over  this  work,  which  was  carried  on  altogether  on 
a  university  plan.  In  the  end  Mr.  Nichol  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission  allowed  us  to  appoint  one  of 
our  own  professors  as  the  head  of  it-  That  has  been  a  good 
thing.  The  man  who  was  in  touch  with  the  instruction  knew 
how  to  handle  young  men.  We  have  been  offering  some  twenty- 
seven  different  courses,  civil  service,  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
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training,  all  kinds  of  things.     Anything  a  man  wanted  to  learn 
we  gave  him. 

x  Another  kind  of  returned  man  is  the  boy  who  now  wants 
to  become  the  student.  So  many  lads  went  away  when  they 
were  in  the  second  and  third  forms  of  high  schools.  They  have 
forgotten  practically  everything  that  they  knew  in  a  technical 
way.  We  have  these  two  kinds  of 'men  then  as  far  as  the  uni- 
versity is  concerned — the  men  who  left  when  they  were  little 
more  than  mere  lads  and  now  come  back  as  grown  men.  A  man 
came  into  «ny  office  last  Monday  morning.  He  left  the  collegiate 
when  he  was  little  more  than  in  the  third  form.  That  man,  if 
you  take  him  at  his  academic  educational  standing  before  the 
war,  is  little  more  than  a  child.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  ex- 
tremely mature.  He  was  quite  willing  to  go  back  to  the  colle- 
giate, but  it  seemed  to  me  ridiculous  to  have  a  man  like  that 
go  back  to  school"  and  sit  among  boys.  The  course  we  have 
adopted  in  Queen's — we  count  every  returned  man  as  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  we  give  him  his  Matriculation.  Then,  we 
have  to  bring  that  man  up  to  the  point  where  he  will  know  enough 
to  make  use  of  the  education  the  University  can  offer  him.  We 
have  considerable  funds  available  from  various  scholarships, 
and  we  are  putting  a  special  teacher  on  every  man.  We  are 
giving  this  youngster  back  from  the  front  his  own  tutor  and  it 
is  the  business  of  the  tutor  to  bring  that  man  up  to  the  Matricu- 
lation standard.  I  do  think  that  is  going  to  do  a  lot  for 
these  boys.  The  financial  end  we  can  handle  easily.  After  that 
with  this  extensive  training  a  boy  will  do  more  in  one  year  with 
a  tutor  than  he  could  have  done  at  school  in  two  or  three  years- 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  man  who  has  come  back,  and  who 
had  his  Matriculation  before  going  overseas,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  him  ?  If  he  comes  back  let  us  say  before  Christmas, 
while  it  would  be  a  great  thing,  of  course,  to  give  him  his  first 
year,  I  do  not  think  we  could  see  our  way  to  do  that.  He 
would  go  out  into  the  world  an  untrained  man  and  that  would 
reflect  upon  his  usefulness  and  on  the  standard  of  the  Univer- 
sity. *We  do  not  expect  the  standard  for  the  next  three  years 
to  be  as  high  as  it  has  been.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to 
induce  that  man  to  continue  his  course  from  the  point  at  which 
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going  to  take  him  over  the  year  where  he  left  off. 

My  experience  at  the  front  has  shown  me  that  we  were  all  a 
little  bit  off.  The  hammering  and  the  shelling  made  men  rattled 
and  excitable,  so  that  you  had  to  see  to  believe.  Well. now,  we 
have  to  get  men  steadied  down,  we  have  to  allow  for  their  per- 
sonal peculiarities.  '  The  men  who  are  coming  in  are  as  keen  as 
mustard  in  getting  back  to  their  books.  I  did  not  expect  this. 
I  thought  they  would  find  concentration  difficult.  We  do  not 
find  that  at  all.  They  are  so  anxious  to  get  back  t%  the  line 
of  life  they  had  charted  for  themselves  that  they  are  sticking 
to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  paper  we  have  just  heard,  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Nichol's  work,  and  with  regard  to  the  soldiers  who  have 
come  to  us  in  Queen's,  nothing  too  good  or  too  hearty  can  be 
said. 

Mrs.  Oourtice : — I  want  to  say  how  much  I  have  appreciat- 
ed the  speaker's  paper  and  the  fact  that  so  many  courses  have 
been  organized  for  the  variety  of  men  coming  back.  It  is  won- 
derful. It  is  showing  to  us  the  possibilities,  not  only  for  adult 
life,  but  for  the  elementary  school  life  when  we  are  learning  to 
offer  opportunities  to  our  children-  Then,  added  to  this  splen- 
did paper  of  Mr.  Nichol's,  I  would  just  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  part  that  the  community  may  play,  not  only  for  the  re- 
turned soldier  himself,  but  for  his  whole  family.  I  feel  very 
keenly  and  I  know  many  of  us  do  that  the  school  houses  that 
are  built  with  such  tremendous  expense  and  that  belong  to  the 
people  should  be  used  by  the  people  more  than  they  are,  and 
it  seems  to  me  there  never  was  a  time  when  these  buildings 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  at  the  present  time. 
Our  soldiers  are  coming  home  and  they  are  looking  for  the  re- 
organization of  their  homes.  The  success  of  the  soldier  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  his  home  life.  The  success,  the  happi- 
ness, the  health,  and  the  usefulness  of  that  home  is  going  to 
make  or  mar  his  happiness,  and  so  I  think  that  it  would  be  well 
if  our  schools  were  open  as  community  schools  where  the  whole 
family  could  gather  together;  instead  of  a  club  lor  the  husband 
here  and  a  club  for  the  wife  and  mother  there  and  another  clu'b 
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for  the  children  elsewhere,  we  could  have  the  school  houses 
open  for  the  whole  family,  for  inspiration,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  for  recreation.  We  perhaps  overlook  the  fact  that 
all  classes  of  people  require  recreation  and  there  is  no  place 
perhaps  that  could  be  better  used  than  the  school  house'  itself, 
where  the  community  spirit  finds  room' for  growth,  it  brings  co- 
operation between  the  parents  and  children,  it  brings  co-opera- 
tion with  the  family,  and  it  generally  has  a  gathering  together 
effect,  wThich  will  hold  together  our  home  life,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  we  must  do  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 
We  must  elevate  the  home  life  and  link  that  up  with  the  school 
life  until  we  have  a  community  life  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  standing. 

Dr.  'Carter : — The  motion  expressing  thanks  is  carried  unani- 
mously. Mr.  Nichol,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you 
the  vote  of  thanks  so  ably  moved,  seconded,  r;nd  spoken  to. 
I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  occasion  to  say  that  Mr.  Nichol  gave  me  one 
of  his  valuable  days  some  time  ago  and  showed  me  some  of  his 
work,  and  I  would  advise  every  man  here  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  visit  Toronto  and  see  what  he  is  doing.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  success  in  vocational"  work  we  have  to  look  after  the  prac- 
tical side. 

Mr.  Nichol: — I  must  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your 
Association  for  your  kind  words.  I  would  otherwise  remain 
seated,  but  I  take  this, opportunity  of  expressing  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Taylor  of  Queen's  University,  and  Mr.  Baker,  who  has 
charge  of  the  class  there,  for  their  very  great  co-operation  and 
.also  to  express  "my  obligations  in  the  presence  of  Toronto  people 
to  that  veteran  educator,  Dr.  McKay  of  the  Toronto  Technical 
School,  who  from  the  very  first  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  Com- 
mission what  is  pro'bably  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America,  and  has  freely  given  up  of  his  time  to  co-operate  with 
us  and  make  the  work  there  the  success  that  it  has  'been. 

Dr.  Carter : — I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Theodore  Ross,  one  of 
the  Directors,  expressing  'his  regret  that  he  is  not  able  to  be 
present. 
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There  was  a  suggestion  made  by  'Sir  George  Foster  in  regard 
to  statistics  on  education  which  are  only  in  their  infancy,  but 
which,  I  think,  we  all  approve  of.  They  have  asked  that  we, 
if  we  approve — and  we  have  had  a  great  many  discussions  of 
this  matter  in  our  meetings — if  we  approve  of  it  to  pass  a 
resolution,  and  they  would  be  willing  to  appoint  some  man 
acquainted  with  schools  to  the  staff  of  the  Department  in  Ot- 
tawa in  order  that  he  might  give  them  expert  assistance  and 
assist  in  filing  such  educational  statistics  as  might  be  found 
desirable. 

Dr.  B-obinson: — I  beg  to  move  that  the  Canadian  Education 
Association  record  its  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
Geo.  E.  Foster  in  gathering  and  publishing  statistics  and  other- 
wise recording  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  various  Provinces  in  Canada.  This  Association  also  ap- 
proves of  the  appointment  of  an  expert  educationist  to  the  De- 
partment in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Cowley: — I  second  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd. 

Dr.  Putman: — I  think  our  business  as  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  morning  session  is  practically  finished.  By 
extending  our  meeting  to  12.30  we  should  have  one  hour  and 
three-quarters.  I  propose  that  we  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
afternoon  programme  before  we  adjourn. 

Dr.  McKay: — I  second  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Coleman : — Is  it  in  order  to  present  resolutions  of  cour- 
tesy at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Carter : — These  resolutions  should  come  some  time.  What 
is  your  wish  ? 

Dr.  Coleman : — I  would  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  As- 
sociation be  extended  to  all  those  who  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gramme ;  to  the  President ;  to  the  Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School  for  his  kindness  in  providing  accommodation  for  tin* 
meeting;  and  to  the  Departments  of  Education  of  the  various 
Provinces  for  their  grants  in  aid  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

PROVINCES. 

British  Columbia. 

Dr.  Robinson : — I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  report  with 
respect  to  education  in  my  Province. 

Alberta- 
Mr.  McNally : — I  am  unfortunately  not  much  experienced 
in  the  matter  of  reporting  on  work  in  a  conference  of  this  sort. 
I  have  not  attended  meetings  of  this  Association  before,  and 
it  was  originally  arranged  that  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
Alberta  should  be  present  and  address  some  remarks  to  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association  to-day.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  for  him  to  attend  another  conference.  He  asked  nK 
to  take  his  place  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  Conference  should  be  the  reports  of  the  various 
Provinces.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  the  Departments  of 
Education  in  the  Western  Provinces  send  representatives  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  Ottawa  to  these  meetings  because  of  the 
definite  information  which  they  will  get  as  to  what  is  going  on, 
what  work  is  being  undertaken  in  the  various  Provinces. 

I  am  going  to  mention  a  few  things  which  have  been  enact- 
ed in  the  shape  of  legislation  in  Alberta  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  will  be  brief.  In  the  first  place  we  have  made  some  changes 
in  the  matter  of  medical  inspection.  We  have,  had  in  the  past 
a  general  permissive  Act  in  the  matter  of  medical  inspection. 
At  the  last  session  medical  inspection  was  made  mandatory  in 
all  towns.  Every  town  district  must  employ  a  medical  inspector 
to  make  an  inspection  at  least  once  each  term,  and  then  there 
are  certain  further  provisions  made  for  the  employment  of 
nurses  in  that  connection.  The  term  is  the  ordinary  school 
term — twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Cowley: — Have  you  any  dental  inspection  ? 
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Mr.  McNally :— Then  there  is  a  further  provision  that  the 
boards  of  these  towns  and  city  districts  have  the  option  or  the 
privilege  of  providing  if  they  deem  it  desirable  medical,  dental, 
and  surgical,  not  only  inspection,  but  care,  yes,  and  clinics. 
•  This  change  was  brought  about  largely  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  the  Province,  which  at  its  inception  was 
presided  over  by  the  present  Minister  of  Education.  In  rural 
and  village  schools  the  Act  is  permissive,  as  it  was  formerly. 
There  has  been  inaugurated  in  that  Province  a  Municipal  Hos- 
pital scheme-  Where  these  Municipal  Hospitals  have  been 
established  the  medical  inspection  is  extended  to  the  rural  schools 
as  well. 

• 

We  have  also  made  this  change  in  connection  with  high 
school  administration.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  condition  obtains 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  although  it  may,— 
the  high  schools  in  small  towns  and  in  the  cities  have  -been  heav- 
ily taxed  during  the  past  few  years  to  provide  accommodation 
for  students  who  would  offer  from  the  rural  districts  round 
about.  Frequently  these  high  schools  would  be  required  and 
the  boards  having  charge  of  these  schools  would  be  required 
to  open  additional  rooms  for  pupils  coming  from  outside  their 
district.  So  an  amendment  to  the  Act  has  beesn  passed  whereby 
the  districts  from  which  these  students  come  pay  the  cost,  or  pay 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  cost.  The  boards  make  a  per  capita 
charge  of  fifteen  cents  a  day  for  each  school  day  attended  by 
these  from  outside.  The  cost  is  not  borne  by  the  individual,  but 
is  borne  by  the  district. 

We  also  invaded  the  field  of  minimum  wage  legislation  last 
year  and  we  have  a  minimum  salary  in  the  Province  of  Alberta 
of  $840  a  year  for  every  rural  district.  It  only  applies  to  rural 
districts.  That  $840  a  year  represents  about  the  average  that 
was  'being  paid  in  the  best  districts  before  this  legislation  took 
place.  Where  there  is  a  district  unable  to  raise  a  sufficient 
amount  beyond  the  ordinary  grant  to  meet  that  amount,  there  is 
permissive  legislation  enabling  the  Department  of  Education 
to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspec- 
tor the  Department  does  that. 

The  Department  also  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
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bonding  houses  for  bonding  of  school  secretaries,  and  thereby 
has  been  able  to  save  the  school  districts  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Formerly  all  the  districts  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  hundred  for  this  bonding,  and  now  the  Department 
does  the  bonding  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  that  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred,  effecting  a  considerable  saving.  The  matter 
is  now  attended  to  promptly  and  is  always  attended  to,  whereas 
formerly  the  districts  sometimes  omitted  to  do  that. 

We  have  also  a  provision  not  only  making  compulsory  at- 
tendance a  fact,  but  a  provision  making  compulsory  operation  of 
the  school  a  fact.  School  districts  must  report  within  three 
days  of  the  opening  of  the  term ;  if  the  school  is  n§t  open  when 
it  should  be  open  explain  the  reason  and  get  the  permission  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  continue,  and  must  report  again 
within  five  days  after  the  school  ie  open. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion the  Province  of  Alberta  established  a  Board  of  Examinations 
which  handles  the  whole  question  of  examinations  throughout 
the  Province.  This  Board  is  made  up  of  nine  members,  com- 
posed of  four  representatives  of  the  University,  and  four  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  with 
the  Deputy  Minister  as  Chairman.  It  has  been  working  very 
successfully. 

Provision  is  also  made,  this  is  something  that  I  think  is 
being  done  also  in  a  number  of  other  Provinces,  for  the  direct 
method  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  more  particularly  the 
French  language,  and  giving  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  test 
for  Matriculation  or  standing  in  this  language  an  oral  test  as 
well  as  a  written  test.  Last  year  at  the  summer  school  a  special 
course  was  given  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  direct  method 
of  teaching  French.  A  French  professor  who  had  had  consider- 
able experience  in  teaching  by  the  direct  method  was  secured. 
We  have  now  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  in  the  Province 
of  secondary  school  standing  able  to  teach  this  language  in  the 
way  it  should  be  taught. 

The  summer  school  continues  to  be  a  success.  Last  year 
we  had  fifty  courses  offered  and  more  than  thirty  instructors. 
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Last  year  also  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  attendance  the  Act 
was  so  changed  as  to  read  that  every  child  must  attend  school 
until  he  has  attained  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years.  We  have  rais- 
ed it  a  year,  as  you  will  observe.  The  Attendance  Act  is  being 
enforced  and  'being  well-enforced  and  the  results  are  correspond- 
ingly satisfactory. 

Mr.  Fraser:— At  what  minimum  age,  at  what  time  do  they 
begin  ? 

Mr.  McNally:— The  Act  covers  from  seven  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  We  admit  children  at  six.  The  grants  to  consolidated 
schools  were  increased.  We  formerly  paid  a  grant  of  eighty 
cents  per  van  per  day.  That  was  increased  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  This  will,  we  hope, 
work  out  to  about  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  It  does  not.  mean  this  for 
us  now,  but  our  transportation  charges  are  too  high,  but  that 
will  be  righted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Noble : — May  I  ask  the  speaker  what  he  means  by  the 
"direct"  method  of  teaching  French  ? 

Mr.  McNally: — Teaching  French  not  as  you  teach  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Hebrew,  but  teaching  French  as  a  living  language. 
Conversational  French,  examinations  in  French,  carry  on  in- 
struction in  French.  You  have  to  have  the  grammar  too,  but 
the  main  thing  about  it  is  that  the  instruction  is  carried  on  in 
the  language  itself-  The  grammar  is  incidental. 

Dr.  Buchanan: — Will  you  tell  us  about  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. You  have  a  Board  of  Examiners  of  nine  men. 

Mr.  McNally: — The  examinations  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Education  previously.  The  Department  es- 
tablished standards  for  matriculation,  and  the  universities  had 
standards  for  matriculation.  Now  the  standards  for  matricula- 
tion are  settled  by  this  Board.  The  Board  holds  three  examina- 
tions of  matriculation  in  the  year.  One  in  May,  the  regular 
Departmental  examinations  in  June,  and  the  usual  University 
Matriculation  examinations  in  September.  They  are  all  set  by 
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the  Board   of  Examiners.     The   Board   of   Examiners   appoints 
sub-examiners,  who  read  the  papers. 

Mr.  Buchanan: — So  it  is  the  old  system,  the  teachers  getting 
a  share.  The  teachers  get  a  share  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  McNally: — Yes,  the  teachers  are  paid. 

* 

Dr.  Putman : — Have  you  any  written  examination  to  admit 
children  from  an  elementary  school  to  a  high  school  ? 

Mr.  McNally : — Yes.  Our  High  School  Entrance  examina- 
tion is  also  under  this  Board.  The  President  of  the  University 
appoints  four  members,  the  Minister  of  Education  appoints  four, 
with  Ihe  Deputy  Minister  as  Chairman-  The  representatives  on 
the  Board  were  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  the  Inspector  of  the  Calgary  District,  the  Principal 
of  the  Camrose  School,  and  the  Director  of  Technical  Education. 
There  is  no  regulation  as  to  the  persons  who  shall  constitute 
the  Board.  In  general,  the  idea  was  to  represent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible different  phases  of  education  in  the  Province,  the  Normal 
schools,  the  inspection  work,  the  technical  work,  and  the  city 
system.  That  was  the  original  idea. 

Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  McColl : — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  of  very 
special  significance  to  state  with  regard  to  educational  progress 
in  Saskatchewan  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association.  There 
are  a  few  points,  however,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
present. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  As- 
sociation an  Educational  Survey  of  Saskatchewan  was  made  by 
Harold  W.  Foght,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Washington.  Dr.  Foght 's  report  has 
already  'been  printed  and  distributed,  but  no  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken  thereon.  It  will  in  all  likelihood  receive  some  atten- 
tion at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Survey  was  largely  the  outcome  of  a  speech  made  in 
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the  Legislature  in  March,  1915,  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Scott,  then 
Minister  of  Education,  who  in  making  the  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  we  had  in  Saskatchewan  a  good  system  of  education, 
still  thought  in  some  respects  it  was  capable  of  improvement. 
As  a  result  a  great  amount  of  publicity  has  been  given  during 
the  past  years  to  our  educational  system  and  the  work  of  the 
Department,  which  I  may  say,  has  been  the  target  for  shells  of 
every  calibre. 

In  the  matter  of  administration  the  work  of  the  Department 
has  increased  very  materially.  The  number  of  districts  has 
grown  from  864  in  1905,  to  4,022  in  December,  1917.  Certain 
amendments  of  more  or  less  importance  were  made  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Special  mention  might  be  made  of 
the  School  Attendance  Act,  Amendments  to  The  School  Grants 
Act,  and  to  The  School  Assessment  Act.  I  shall  touch  only  on 
one  of  these,  namely,  The  School  Attendance  Act-  This  Act 
was  based  largely  on  the  one  to  which  Mr.  McNally  referred  in 
his  report.  So  far  as  its  operation  in  Saskatchewan  is  con- 
cerned it  has  already  justified  its  'being  incorporated  in  the 
Statutes.  In  seven  months  of  its  operation  the  percentage  of 
attendance  has  increased  about  seven  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
in  enrolment  has  been  very  marked.  The  administration  of  the 
Act  is  through  a  Chief  Attendance  Officer,  assisted  by  local  at- 
tendance officers  at  various  centres. 

In  the  matter  of  Household  Science,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made.  To  assist  the  Director,  three  assistants  for 
Extension  Work  have  already  been  appointed.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  appoint  in  the  near  future  at  least  two  or  three  more. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  of  household 
science  has  a  part  to  play  in  our  educational  system  quite  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  subject  of  agriculture.. 

In  regard  to  School  Hygiene,  a  Director  and  two  assistants 
for  Extension  Work  have  been  appointed.  A  survey  of  the 
Province  has  been  made  and  through,  conferences  with  trustees, 
parents,  'and  teachers  good  results  are  being  obtained.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
sum  will  be  placed  in  the  Estimates  for  the  appointment  of  at 
least  seven  more.  The  Minister  has  in  mind  the  desirability  of  . 
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having  a  school  nurse  in  every  inspectorate  in  the  Province,  the 
number  of  which  now  totals  41, 

In  the  matter  of  Agriculture,  an  Agricultural  Instruction 
Committee  was  appointed  for  the  Province.  This  Committee  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  University,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Two  Directors  of  Agriculture  have  been  ap- 
pointed, one  for  the  north  of  the  Province,  the  other  for  the 
south.  In  their  work  they  are  assisted  during  the  summer 
months  by  persons  holding  special  qualifications.  Rural  Edu- 
cational Associations  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  centres 
in  the  Province  and  these  associations  afford  great  possibilities 
for  commonity  work.  The  work  of  these  Rural  Educational 
Associations  has  been  deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  Minis- 
ter has  seen  fit  to  appoint  a  Director  for  this  work. 

I  was  dspeciajUy  interested  in  Mr-  McNally's  report  ftn 
regard  to  the  subject  of  Examinations.  Our  Department  of 
Education  has  been  doing  as  much  as  possible  to  lessen  the 
number.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  student  to  r?ach  the  Third 
Year  of  his  high  school  course  without  having  to  undergo  a 
single  departmental  examination.  We  have  no  reason  to  feel 
that  as  yet  a  retrograde  step  has  been  taken  in  this  respect.  I 
think  the  rank  and  file  of  our  teachers  can  safely  be  entrust  r< I 
to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Department  in  the  matter 
of  the  standing  of  students  that  action  can  with  confidence  be 
taken  thereon.  In  rural  schools,  however,  the  examination  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  high  schools  and  collegiate  insula- 
tions still  prevail.  This,  I  may  say,  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  constant  change  of  teachers  and- the  difficulty  that  Saskatche- 
wan is  experiencing  in  filling  the  need. 

So  far  as  inspection  of  schools  is  concerned,  the  attitude  of 
the  Minister  is  to  increase  the  number  of  Inspectors  materially. 
In  1905  we  had  five.  At  the  present  time  we  have  forty-one. 
"Within  the  past  two  weeks  an  Inspector  of  High  Schools  has  also 
been  appointed  whose  duties  will  also  include  the  inspection  of 
Normal  Schools. 

One  of  the  most  important  appointments  recently  made  is 
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that  of  a  Director  of  Education  in  non-English  speaking  dis- 
tricts. We  have  a  large  foreign-speaking  element  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Saskatchewan.  I  do  not  fear  that  any  special  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  these  districts  as  remarkable  progress 
has  already  been  made.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  who  for  many  years  has  been  an  inspector  in 
these  districts  might  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  Department 
in  helping  to  solve  special  problems  that  are  bound  to  arise 
therein  from  time  to  time. 

One  other  matter  I  feel  I  may  with  certain  feeling  of  satis- 
faction allude  to  is  the  including  in  our  Regulations  of  a  pro- 
vision by  which  a  certificate  in  Music  from  accredited  institu- 
tions is  accepted  as  an  alternative  subject  for  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Form  examinations. 

Mr.  McNally: — Would  you  tell  us  please  about  what  these 
Rural  Educational  Associations  do.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  that,  and  would  like  to  know  about  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
undertaking. 

Mr.  McColl: — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  all  the 
details  in  regard  to  the  work-  A  circular  is  being  prepared  at 
the  present  time  by  the  Directors  explaining  clearly  the  function 
and  growth  of  the  movement,  and  I  shall  see  that  you  receive  a 
copy. 

Mr.  McNally: — Have  you  a  Trustees'  Association  ? 

/ 

Mr.  MeColl:— - Yes. 

Mr.  McNally: — I  have  read  that  report  of  Foght's  on  the 
Saskatchewan  schools  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  documents  in  Canadian  education.  I  would  like  to 
advertise  it,  but  I  am  afraid  to  because  I  do  not  know  how  many 
they  have  got,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Department  might  be 
swamped.  This  report  is  worth  the  reading  of  any  person  who 
is  interested  in  education  in  this  Dominion.  It  is  a  Survey  of 
Education  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  - 

Dr.  Noble:— Did  he  recommend  in  Saskatchewan  that  the 
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local  schools  should  be  done  away  with  and  consolidation  'brought 
into  effect  ? 

Mr.  McNally : — Dr.  Foght  made  a  strong  recommendation  in 
the  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  schools. 

Mr.  Cowley :  What  are  the  relations  existing  between  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  high  schools  as  to  recommendation  of  pupils 
for  examination  ?  Are  the  recommendations  of  the  principals 
accepted  freely  ? 

Mr.  McColl : — We  have  in  Saskatchewan  a  high  school  sys- 
tem somewhat  similar  to  what  you  have  in  Ontario.  Wherever 
there  is  a  high  school  centre  the  recommendation  of  theSuperin- 
tendent  or  principal  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  Department 
in  order  to  be  granted  admission  to  high  schools.  So  far  this 
policy  has  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  McNally: — I  want  to  say  this — that  that  Examination 
Board  was  not  set  there  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  ex- 
aminations. Since  its  inception  the  Board  has  done  away  with 
examinations  greatly-  A  certificate  from  the  teacher  on  those 
subjects  which  are  continued  in  grade  eleven  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  examinations.  The  Examination  Board  is  not  wedded  to  the 
old  system  of  examinations.  We  had  in  the  old  days  complete 
examinations  in  practically  all  the  subjects  at  the  end  of  grades 
eight,  nine,  and  ten,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — grade  twelve. 
That  is  the  old  arrangement  we  had. 

Dr.  Noble : — I  am  particularly  interested  in  hygiene — the 
appointment  of  doctors  and  nurses.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  our  teachers  should  be  able  to  detect  certain  troubles  the 
children  have,  such  as  hearing,  seeing,  enlarged  tonsils,  decayed 
teeth,  and  skin  diseases.  We  do  not  suppose  for  a  minute  the 
teacher  would  know  what  they  are,  but  she  should  be  able  to 
tell  that  something  is  wrong,  and  take  note  of  it  and  report  it 
to  the  doctor  when  he  would  come,  and  the  nurse  if  you.hav^ 
one.  There  is  a  great  deal,  of  time  lost  by  having  the  purse 
arrange  the  pupils  in  rows  and  then  examine  them  for  any  sign 
of  these  troubles.  All  this  should  be  done  by  the  teacher  and  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  unless  they  have  had  some  pre- 
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liminary  studies  along  this  line.  It  would  save  a  great  amount 
of  money  and  it  would  catch  contagious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  etc.,  a  day  or  two  sooner.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  the 
Education  Department  of  this  Province  should  take  up. 

Dr.  McKay: — I  think  all  our  Normal  Schools  attend  to  thpt. 

Manitoba. 

Dr.  Mclntyre : — We  have  heard  from  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan.  They  are  true  Western  Provinces  and  are  in  the  limelight 
to-day.  Their  growth  is  perhaps  more  rapid  than  ours.  Still, 
there  may  be  a  few  happenings  in  Manitoba's  history  that  may 
interest  you  a  little- 
School  Attendance. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  enforced ;  indeed,  attendance  is  se- 
cured without  much  enforcement.  The  attendance  in  1905  was 
50  odd  per  cent.,  now  the  average  attendance  is  65  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolment.  The  average  number  of  days  attended  is  135. 
When  you  consider  the  number  of  outlying  districts  in  Manitoba 
this  is  not  such  a*  very  bad  showing. 

Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  have  permanent  certifi- 
cates, and  thirty-five  per  cent,  temporary  licenses-  During  the 
year  it  has  'been  enacted  that  every  teacher  in  Manitoba  must  be 
British  by  birth  or  naturalization.  If  a  qualified  teacher  comes 
even  from  the  United  States  he  is  licensed  but  for  six  months. 
The  certificate  must  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Residences . 

During  the  year  there  have  been  erected  for  teachers  twenty- 
fwe  residences.  There  are  now  altogether  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  residences  erected  in  the  Province. 

Medical  Inspection. 

Two  years  ago  a  system  of  medical  inspection  of  rural 
schools  was  instituted.  It  has  been  perfected  somewhat  during 
the  year.  Nurses  have  entered  into  three  hundred  and  fifty 
rural  communities.  In  Winnipeg  there  is  very  thorough  system 
of  medical  inspection.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work 
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that  has  been  done  in  rural  schools.  The  response  the  nursos 
receive  in  the  non-English  speaking  districts  is  very  cheering. 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  of  course,  instruction  is  given  in  hygiene, 
and  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Province  'goes  into  all  the 
Normal  Schools  and  gives  direct  instruction  to  the  teachers. 

Manual  Training. 

In  cities  and  towns  manual  training  is  carried  on  generally. 
This  year  and  last  year  it  was  taught  in  forty-two  rural  districts. 
All  teachers  are  taught  at  Normal  School  to  conduct  manual 
training,  and  some  of  them  when  they  are  through  their  pro- 
fessional training  know  enough  of  woodwork  to  begin  it  in  their 
schools. 

Sewing  and  Cooking. 

Sewing  is  carried  on  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  in  two 
hundred  and  sixty  schools  outside.  I  suppose  that  of  the  child- 
ren old  enough  to  take  sewing,  half  of  them  are  getting  in- 
struction regularly  in  the  schools.  All  our  teachers  are  trained 
for  th^>  work. 

Cooking  is  carried  on  systematically  in  Winnipeg,,  Teulon, 
Stonewall,  Brandon  and  Virden,  and  in  seventy-eight  of  the  rural 
schools  instruction  is  given  regularly-  Hot  lunch  was  not  served 
in  the  school  very  generally  until  two  years  ago.  The  children 
carried  a  cold  lunch  to  school.  But  the  hot  lunch  idea  took  hold 
of  the  people,  and  I  find  that  last  year  two  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  rural  schools  have  had  hot  lunches  served  up  to  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  Normal  Schools  there  are  lunch  rooms  which  the 
students  manage  themselves.  In  this  way  they  are  prepared  to 
direct  the  movement  in  their  own  schools. 

Night  Schools. 

In  Winnipeg  there  are  three  thousand  children  attending 
night  schools.  In  the  elementary  evening  schools  a  great  deal 
of  attention  is  given  to  teaching  English  to  the  non-English. 
To  the  technical  high  schools  the  people  are  flocking  the  whole 
winter  long.  In  the  country  districts  there  are  night  schools 
also  but  they  are  nearly  all  for  the  non-English.  The  people 
who  attend  these  range  from  sixteen  years  up  to  sixty-two. 
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Twenty-eight  night  schools  have  been  organized  in  rural  districts, 
— six  of  them  last  year. 

Consolidation. 

At  present  we  have  seventy-four  consolidated  schools.  The 
average  size  of  one  of  these  consolidated  districts  is  six  by 
seven  miles,  that  is  forty-two  sections.  This  would  make  a 
district  fifty-five  miles  square  if  all  were  put  together.  We  are 
not  going  as  rapidly  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago  in  this  matter, 
probably  because  we  are  going  to  face  the  problem  in  a  more 
general  way  before  long..  The  effect  of  consolidation  is  apparent 
in  the  increased  attendance,  which  has  grown  fix>m  55.6  to  71.9 
per  cent.  Such  is  the  effect  of  consolidation.  Only  fifty-three 
per  cent,  of  our  children  in  these  rural  schools  used  to  attend 
over  one  hundred  days.  Last  year  seventy-four  per  cent,  at- 
tended over  one  hundred  days.  The  cost  used  to  be  fifty-five 
dollars  per  pupil.  The  cost  under  the  new  system  is  eighty-eight 
dollars.  But  the  people  will  not  have  the  old  system.  They 
will  not  have  the  cheap  system  because  their  children  are  of 
more  value  to  them  than  anything  else.  To  support  these  schools 
the  Department  of  Education  gives  five  hundred  dollars  as  an 
initial  grant.  It  gives  half  the  cost  of  transportation  to  en- 
courage this  policy  of  consolidation. 

High  Schools. 

In  the  city  of  Winnipeg  there  are  three  technical  high  schools. 
The  city  has  pretty  well  decided  that  instead  of  having  ordin- 
ary high  schools  and  vocational  high  schools  side  by  side,  it  will 
unite  the  two.  There  is  not  a  high  school  board  and  a  public 
school  board.  They  are  one  and  the  same.  This  saves  machin- 
ery and  unifies  effort.  I  think  the  bast  course  in  our  high 
schools  to-day  is  not  the  course  leading  to  the  university  or  the 
teachers'  course,  but  what  is  called  the  ''Practical  Arts"  course. 
Every  student  in  the  high  schools  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  takes 
some  line  of  practical  work. 

University. 

In  the  university  an  agitation  is  in  progress  to  open  the 
doors  to  more  students.  It  is  proposed  to  require  from  a  student 
who  contemplates  taking  the  Art  couse  a  knowledge  of  only 
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one  foreign  language.  Formerly  they  were  asked  to  learn  three 
foreign  languages,  then  two.  Now  it  is  seen  that  there  are  people 
in  the  country  who  cannot  or  should  not  attempt  two  languages, 
but  who  would  make  admirable  university  students.  They  will 
be  admitted  to  the  university  if  they  will  benefit  by  the  univer- 
sity. If  the  agitation  is  successful  we  shall  probably  find  that 
we  are  outlawed  by  the  older  universities,  'but  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  may  recognize  us  still. 

Normal  Schools. 

As  to  Normal  Schools  there  is  nothing  much  to  report.    A 
year's  training  is  now  given.     That  was  riot  possible  in  the  early 
days.     In  the  course  of  time  probably  we  shall  approach  the 
good  old  Province  of  Ontario- 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 

There  have  grown  up  in  Manitoba  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 
These  are  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Education.  There  are  thirty -five  thousand 
children  in  these  clubs,  and  they  are  all  carrying  on  some  pro- 
ject at  home  in  connection  with  their  school  work.  They  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  central  shows  last  year  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  many  thousands  of  people  came  to  these  shows 
to  see  the  work  of  these  children.  Because  of  the  clubs  there  is 
a  keener  interest  in  the  schools.  The  children  get  a  better 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  They  are  getting  into  the  country 
a  good  deal  of  foundation  stock — good  chickens,  good  hogs,  and 
a  good  breed  of  cattle.  The  town  and  country  are  brought  closer 
together.  What  is  it  that  breeds  this  interest  in  the  child  ? 
Sometimes  it  may  be  money.  Sometimes  it  is  the  ambition  of 
the  child  to  do  the  best  thing.  We  have  boys  out  there  who 
have  gone  to  the  agricultural  fairs.  They  have  taken  their 
young  pigs  along  and  they  have  won  from  the  farmers-  When 
boys  go  into  this  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  good  article,  and 
when  they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  their  school,  and  get  habits  of 
economy  and  thrift  it  is  a  good  thing  educationally.  These 
clubs  have  been  a  pretty  good  thing,  but  we  must  not  think  they 
are  all  educational.  It  is  possible  they  occasionally  put  too  high 
a  value  on  material  prosperity. 
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Tmstees'  Association. 

Now  one  thing  more.  There  is  a  Trustees'  Association  in 
Manitoba.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  just  a  gathering  of  the 
clans.  There  were  from  four  to  eight  hundred  trustees  present 
at  the  conventions.  After  a  while  came  organization.  Branch 
associations  sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  under  the  direction 
of  the  central  authority.  There  is  nothing  much  finer  than  the 
work  of  the  Trustees'  Association.  There  will  be  nothing  done 
in  education  until  the  people  are  vitally  interested.  If  they  are 
interested  everything  else  follows. 

Mr.  Buchanan : — Does  the  Government  aid  the  Trustees ' 
Association  ? 

Each  District  Pays  a  Fee  by  Law. 

They  do  not  need  aid.     Each  district  pays  a  fee  by  law. 

School  Journal. 

Next  we  have  a  School  Journal.  Something  ought  to  be  said 
about  that.  It  is  not  merely  a  Teachers'  Journal.  It  is  also  the 
organ  of  the  Trustees'  Association  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  It  goes  into  every  school  of  the  country 
free  of  charge,  and  it  goes  out  to  many  of  the  trustees- 
Libraries. 

We  have  also  done  something  during  the  year  with  regard 
to  libraries.  In  the  smallest  district  in  the  country  at  least  ten 
dollars  a  year  must  be  given  to  the  library.  Even  in  the  small 
districts  many  say,  "Won't  you  let  us  make  it  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars  ?"  The  libraries  are  not  for  children  alone  but  for  the 
community  as  well.  Lists  of  books  are  carefully  prepared  by 
the  Department  and  schools  are  helped  in  every  way  possible. 

The  Non-English. 

The  work  among  the  non-English — that  is  an  old  problem. 
There  have  been  placed  in  these  districts  teachers  who  are 
British  subjects.  Nearly  all  are  English-speaking  teachers.  We 
found  a  few  years  ago  that  we  had  hives  of  non-English  people 
who  were  crowded  into  small  settlements,  and  we  had  little 
school  rooms  capable  of  holding 'thirty  pupils  where  one  .hundred 
wished  to  attend.  The  people  had  not  the  money  to  put  up 


more  schools.  The  Department  has  spent  money  in  putting  up 
schools  and  has  made  provision  in  the  last  five  years  for  the 
schooling  of  5,000  additional  children.  Where  would  we-  have 
been  unless  the  central  authority  took  the  matter  in  hand  ?  The 
central  authority  had  to  assume  responsibility,  had  to  spend 
money,  had  to  provide  for  these  children.  You  ask,  "How  can 
an  English  teacher  get  along  in  these  schools  ?"  A  little  girl 
came  from  England.  She  said,  "I  had  a  splendid  knowledge 
of  French.  I  would  teach  French  to  Canadian  pupils."  When 
she  reached  her  school  not  one  child  could  speak  French  or  Eng- 
lish. They  all  talked  Indian.  When  the  Inspector  came  around 
they  laughed  at  him.  She  began  to  talk  to  them  in  English  and 
used  nothing  but  English.  Incidentally  she  taught  the  pupils  to 
sew  and  to  cook.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  all  carried  on  a 
conversation  in  English.  And  they  teach  the  language  in-  their 
own  homes-  This  is  one  of  the  interesting  problems  which  per- 
haps does  not  mean  so  much  to  some  of  you. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO. 

DR.  WAUGH. 
LADIES   AND   GENTLEMEN:— 

The  educational  system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  must  be 
so  familiar  to  nine-tenths  of  those  whom  -I  am  addressing  and 
the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  progress  of 
education  in  this  Province  must  be  so  well  known  to  most  of  you 
that  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  selecting  the  facts  that  should 
be  presented  without  being  tiresome. 

The  problem  of  consolidation  which  has  received  so  much 
attention  in  the  other  Provinces  is  being  approached  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario  from  an  entirely  different  angle  to  that 
from  which  it  has  been  approached  elsewhere.  Before  entering 
into  this,  let  me  recall  to  you  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
Ontario.  Years  ago  an  experimental  consolidated  school  was 
erected  at  Guelph,  which  proved,  as  some  of  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  failure,  with  the  result 
that  the  progress  of  consolidation  in  Ontario  has  been  retarded. 
The  failure  of  this  initial  experiment  still  embarrasses  the  edu- 
cational reformer.  The  method  of  approaching  the  problem  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  evolve  a 
general  scheme  which  would  take  account  of  conditions  for  the 
whole  Province.  With  this  in  view,  a  preliminary  survey  has 
been  made  by  the  local  Inspectors  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the 
facts  'before  us  it  will  be  possible  to  plan  a  general  scheme  of 
consolidation  which  will  gradually  become  operative  and  which 
will  embrace  every  part  of  the  Province  in  which  consolidation 
is  feasible  and  advantageous.  I  am  told  by  those  on  whose  ex- 
perience I  rely  that  the  absence  of  such  general  comprehensive 
scheme  at  the  outset  has  been  adverse  to  the  progress  of  con- 
solidation elsewhere. 

The  ratepayers,  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
on  the  question  of  consolidation,  have  uniformly  given  the  scheme 
their  enthusiastic  attention  and  will,  I  believe,  give  an  enthusias- 
tic support  to  the  measures  that  the  Government  may  introduce 
in  regard  to  the  scheme. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  movement  for  consolidation  in 
Ontario  is  the  community  movement  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
schools.  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  two  of  these  community 
gatherings  last  summer.  The  aim  of  the  movement  is  to  bring 
the  rural  population  into  closer  social  relations.  This  forward 
community  movement  naturally  lends  itself  to  the  wider  or- 
ganization of  country  life  and  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon 
the  progress  of  the  consolidated  school  movement,  for,  as  is 
natural  and  proper,  the  consolidated  school  will  become  the 
centre  of  the  community. 

Still  more  closely  linked  up  with  the  question  of  consolida- 
tion in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  another  question  which  has 
been  touched  upon  by  some  of  the  speakers  who  have  preceded 
me.  The  question,  namely,  of  enlarging  the  unit  of  support  for 
each  school.  I  do  not  think  that  the  statements  made  previously 
at  this  meeting  regarding  the  unit  of  taxation  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  can  be  regarded  as  representing  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case,  as  they  practically  overlook  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  the  school  section  unit,  the  burden  of  the  support  of  every 
school  in  the  Township  is  distributed,  to  some  extent,  over  the 
whole  Township  by  means  of  Township  grants.  Without  going 
into  particulars,  I  may  remind  *  you  that  the  Township  pays 
ordinarily  $300.00  to  each  Principal  of  a  rural  school,  giving 
an  additional  $200.00  for  each  Assistant  employed  therein-  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  also  that  the  County  contributes  a  small 
quota  to  the  maintenance  of  every  rural  school  and  that  the 
Province  gives  additional  assistance  in  the  way  of  Government 
grants.  The  burden  is  further  equalized  by  grants  made  from 
the  Assisted  School  Fund  to  districts  unable  to  maintain  effec- 
tive schools  without  additional  aid ;  so  you  will  see  that  at  present 
only  about  half  of  the  burden  of  maintenance  lies  upon  the 
individual  school  sections  and  in  some  cases,  much  less.  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  I  quite  agree  that  in  the  best  interests 
of  education  the  local  unit  should  be  enlarged  and  that  consoli- 
dation could  be  worked  out  much  more  easily  if  we  could  secure 
a  larger  unit  as  the  main  source  of  support.  Even  if  we  could 
only  get  the  Township  unit  at  first,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage. 


For  many  years  there  has  been  an  Act  on  the  Statute  Book 
enabling  Trustees  to  place  all  the  schools  of  a  Township  under 
a  Township  Board.  If  the  Statutory  provisions  of  the  Act  had 
been  carried  out  we  should  have  had  little  difficulty  to-day  in 
securing  the  consolidation  of  schools* 

I  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Province  in  the  way  of  ordinary  and  special  grants  to  the 
schools.  In  addition  to  these  grants,  the  Province  has  also  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  erection  of  school  buildings  in  remote 
parts  of  the  Province,  where,  owing  to  local  conditions,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  local  communities  to  erect  their  own 
school  buildings. 

So  much  then  for  the  consolidation  of  schools.  The  next 
point  I  have  to  deal  with  is  the  inspection  of  schools.  The 
educational  authorities  of  the  Province  are  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  are  not  going  to  get  satisfactory  and  rapid  progress 
in  education  until  the  inspection  of  schools  is  more  adequate 
and  efficient.  This  does  not  mean  any  reflection  upon  the  body 
of  Inspectors  who  are,  in  my  opinion,  amongst  the  ablest  and 
most  enthusiastic  educational  workers  in  the  Province,  and 
who  are,  indeed,  doing  inspirational  work  over  the  whole  field 
of  their  activities.  I  cannot  too  fully  recognize  the  great  services 
which  have  been  performed  for  education  in  this  Province  by 
men  like  some  of  those  I  see  before  me,  the  learned  and  able 
Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  my  old  and  tried  friend, 
Mr.  Summerby,  the  judicious  and  painstaking  Inspector  for 
Grenville,  and  many  others  who  have  devoted  themselves  in  the 
past  and  are  still  devoting  themselves  unsparingly  to  the  cause 
of  education.  I  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  re- 
ferring to  Major  Hamilton,  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for 
the  western  portion  of  New  Ontario/ whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  won  for  him  the  Military  Cross  you  saw 
this  morning  and  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  education  have 
not  been  less  or  of  less  account  than  they  were  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  say  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
perfect  our  system  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  better 
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inspection.  The  educational  authorities  of  the  Province  are  fully 
alive  to  this  condition.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  months 
an  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  has  been  appointed  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  It  may  perhaps  be  found  necessary  to  add 
still  further  to  the  staff  supervising  Inspectors.  Two  additional 
Inspectors  have  also  been  added  to  the  Provincial  staff  and  it 
is  entirely  probable  that  further  additions  will  be  made  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  school  year-  Four  additional  local 
Inspectors  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  be  appointed  in  the  very  near 
future. 

I  must  be  allowed  in  this  connection  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  great  work  which  has  been  done  for  -education  by  Dr. 
Dandeno,  the  Director  of  Agricultural  Education.  No  man  in 
the  Province  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  inspiring  rural  boards 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
Agriculture  and  in  encouraging  in  general  the  cause  of  rural 
education  and  the  elevation  of  country  life.  He  was  good 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  some  statistics  which  might  be  in- 
teresting to  you.  His  report  shows  that  the  number  of  public 
and  separate  schools  in  Ontario  in  1911,  qualifying  for  grants 
in  Agriculture,  was  thirty-three,  in  1918  the  number  was  twelve 
hundred.  In  these  seven  years  the  number  of  schools  qualify- 
ing for  Agricultural  grants  increased  from  thirty-three  to  twelve 
hundred.  Five  hundred  of  these  schools  are  in  charge  of  teach- 
ers with  certificates  in  Elementary  Agriculture,  the  others  are 
in  charge  of  teachers  who  have  had  due  training  in  Agriculture 
as  provided  in  the  Normal  Schools.  I  desire  further  to  point 
out  that  within  the  last  year  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  de- 
manded that  every  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Province  shall 
be  the  holder  of  a  certificate  in  Elementary  Agriculture.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  some  seventy-nine  or  eighty  Inspectors 
took  a  part  of  the  course  leading  to  this  certificate  at  Guelph 
last  year,  and  that  as  great  or  a  greater  number  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, continue  the  course  next  year. 

What  I  have  said  to  you  about  Agriculture  1  may  also  say 
for  Domestic  Science.  I  am  afraid  sometimes  that  in  gatherings 
of  this  kind  we  are  apt  to  forget  to  give  the  men  who  are  working 
for  the  cause  of  education  due  credit  and  due  praise.  I  am 
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to  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  worn  of  Mr.  Albert 
Leake,  the  Director  of  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training 
in  the  schools  of  the  Province,  who  has,  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  produced  several  books  which  have  secured  the  ap- 
proval, not  only  of  the  educational  authorities  in  this  Province, 
but  of  the  United  States  as  well.  Mr.  Leake  has  become  a  re- 
cognized authority  in  his  own  field  over  the  Northern  Continent 
of  America.  I  was  glad  to  see  a  notice  in  last  night's  newspapers 
showing  that  amongst  the  competitors  for  the  essay  in  "Munici- 
pal Housing"  Mr-  Albert  Leake  was  the  winner  of  the  much 
coveted  prize,  so  that  not  only  in  the  school  room  but  through- 
out the  whole  country  Mr.  Leake 's  beneficent  influence  is  felt. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  into  how  many  sciiools  Domestic 
Science  has  been  introduced,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  the  work 
is  teing  carried  on  with  the  same  vigor,  energy  and  success 
which  he  has  displayed  in  his  literary  ventures. 

Quebec. 

Mr.  Miller: — I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Delage  is  not  here. 
He  takes,  as  you  know,  a  very  great  interest  in  this  Association. 
and  if  he  is  not  here  to-day  it  is  because  he  worked  too  hard  for 
the  Victory  Loan  in  the  City  of  Quebec  and  the  counties  around 
Quebec,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when  I  left  to  come  here 
you  could  hardly  hear  him  talk,  and  the  doctor  has  ordered  him 
to  remain  in  'bed. 

Mr.  Delage  said  to  me  that  perhaps  you  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  the  exact  organization  of  our  Province.  Before 
taking  up  the  details  of  the  school  progress  in  {he  Province  of 
Quebec,  it  may  be  well  to  give  you  the  details  of  our  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Miller  proceeded  to  read  the  report  on  Quebec. 

Before  taking  up  the  details  of  school  progress  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  our 
provincial  organization  with  respect  to  education.  The  consid- 
erable differences  (between  our  system  and  the  systems  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada  sometimes  leads  to  mis-interpretation 
of  the  facts,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  that  when  the  facts  are  stat- 
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ed  in  the  terms  of  one  system  they  are  apt  to  be  interpret- 
ed in  the  terms  of  other  systems  and  thus  to  lose,  perhaps,  a 
good  deal  of  'their  significance. 

Legislative  power  with  regard  to  education  rests,  of  course, 
in  Quebec  as  in  the  other  provinces  with  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture. The  School  Law  proper  is  that  body  of  law  which  the 
Legislature,  deriving  its  powers  from  the  British  North  America 
Act,  enacts  or  amends  from  time  to  time.  In  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  Legislature,  the  interests 
of  education  are  represented  by  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Province.  There  is  no  Minister  of  Education. 

The  administration  of  the  School  Law  is  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  of  which  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  is  the  Head.  The  French  Secretary  and 
the  English  Secretary  of  the  Department  have  each  by  law  the 
rank  of  Deputy  Ministers- 

Thus  far  there  i£  little  difficulty  in  understanding  our  sys- 
tem. As  elsewhere,  the  legislative  power  rests  with  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  executive  responsibilities  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  But  it  is  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  its  two  Committees — the  one 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant — that  there  is  fre- 
quently some  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  In 
one  Province  the  council  of  public  instruction  may  mean  no  more 
than  the  Government  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of 
Education ;  in  another  Province  it  may  mean  only  some  sort  of 
advisory  council  which  may  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time 
to  give  its  advice  on  special  or  technical  subjects. 

The  functions  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  however,  are  quite'  different.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  way  to  illustrate  the  difference  is  to  refer  to  the  subject 
of  Regulations.  In  the  other  provinces  the  words  "departmen- 
tal regulations"  have  but  one  meaning.  They  are  the  Regula- 
tions concerning  courses  of  study,  text-books  and  the  general 
administration  of  the  schools  advised  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor-m  Council.  In 
the  Province  of  Quebec  the  only  Regulations  are  those,  framed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Committees,  for  their  ITS 
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pective  schools,  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil,  and  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  the  case  of  the  text-books,  indeed,  the  globes,  maps  and  other 
requirements  of  the  schools  each  Committee  gives  its  approval, 
that  is  its  authorization,  and  withdraws  it,  without  reference  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor--in-Council. 

The  Regulations  of  either  Committee  do  not  form  part  of 
the  School  Law,  but  they  have  all  the  force  of  law.  For  the  full 
statement  of  the  powers  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and 
of  its  two  Committees,  as  well  as  the  method  of  appointment, 
I  have  to  refer  you  to  Arts  2539  to  2563  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Quebec,  but  one  article  (2548)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  those  powers.  It  reads : — 

2548.  The  Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  and  as  the  provisions  which  concern  them  require,  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  make  regulations; 

1.  For    the    organization,    administration    and    discipline    of    public 
schools; 

2.  For  the  division  of  the  Province  into  inspection  districts  and  for 
establishing  the  boundaries  of  such  districts; 

3.  For  the   Government  of  Normal  schools; 

4.  For  the  government  of  boards  of  examiners; 

5.  For  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  school  Inspector; 

6.  For  determining  the  holidays  'to  be  given  in  schools. 

Such  is  Art.  2548.  One  term  alone  needs  interpretation. 
The  term  "public  school"  in  the  Quebec  School  Law  does  not 
mean  merely  the  elementary  school,  nor  is  it  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  dissentient  or  "separate"  school.  With  us  it  means 
the  elementary,  model  or  intermediate,  and 'academy  or  high 
schools,  whether  under  the  local  majority  board  of  commissioners 
or  the  local  minority  board  of  trustees.  In  other  words,  the  two 
Committees  of  the  'Council  of  Public  Instruction  make  the  Regu- 
lations for  their  respective  schools  of  all  kinds,  frame  the  courses 
of  study,  choose  the  text-books  and  decide  upon  the  methods  nf 
management  generally. 
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I  am  sure  that  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to  claim 
any  undue  superiority  for  my  Province  in  the  matter  of  school 
organization.  I  appreciate  to  the  full,  indeed,  the  splendid  work 
and  organization  of  other  provinces,  and  watch  their  progress 
with  the  deepest  interest,  but  we  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are 
proud  of  the  freedom  which  this  feature  of  our  system  accords 
to  the  two  races  and  religions  of  Quebec- 
Turning  now  to  matters  of  special  progress  I  shall  refer 
first  of  all  to  the  Revised  Course  of  Study  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
mittee. The  needs  of  the  hour  in  these  days  of  Reconstruction 
in  the  matter  of  practical  education  are  obvious  to  all,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  is  to  make  the  school 
courses  fit  the  new  conditions  as  closely  as  possible.  In  this, 
they  .have  been  largely  helped  by  a  body  of  suggestions  present- 
ed by  prominent  citizens  and  by  the  Catholic  teachers  of  Mon- 
treal. Realizing,  however,  that  the  special  needs  of  rural  edu- 
cation must  also  be  taken  into  any  general  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee is  also  consulting  successful  rural  teachers  on  this  matter. 
It  is  probable  that  an  entirely  revised  course  will  be  in  operation 
in  our  schools  next  year. 

The  Protestant  Committee  adopted  a  Revised  Course  of  Study 
in  1915.  The  first  seven  Grades  tire  taught  in  the  Protestant 
elementary  schools;  the  first  nine  Grades  in  the  Model  or  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  the  whole  eleven  Grades  in  the  academies 
or  high  schools.  This  feature  of  having  all  the  Grades,  from 
the  primary  upwards,  in  a  Superior  or  Secondary  School,  is,  as 
you  will  observe,  peculiar  to  our  Province!  We  believe  that  the 
system  has  its  advantages,  particularly  in  rural  centres,  in  af- 
fording expert  supeTvision  of  the  earlier  grades. 

Next  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  few  statistics  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  general  progress  of  educational  effort  in 
the  Province.  Remembering  that  the  older  provinces  of  Canada 
do  not  increase  in  population  by  a  rapid  percentage,  I  think  that 
the  following  figures  are  significant.  They  compare  the  year 
1915-16  with  the  year  1905-06.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  of  all  kinds  is  naturally  not  great.  In  1905-06  there  were 
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6,503  schools  of  all  kinds ;  in  1915-16  .the  number  was  7,288.  This 
was  an  increase  of  only  785  in  the  ten  years.  But  the  number 
of  pupils  increased  from  361,430  to  490,718  and  the  number  of 
touchers  from  12,575  to  17,284.  In  these  three  particulars 
the  increases  are  normal,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  natural  increase  in  population.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
matter  of  expenditure  upon  the  schools  we  have  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  progress  which  is  taking  place.  In  1905-06  the 
total  amount  of  the  Government  grants  was  $536,150;  in  1915-16 
it  was  $2,068,765.  This  splendid  increase  has  been  met  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  contributions  of  the  taxpayer.The 
total  amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  1905-06  was  $3,802,402; 
in  1915-16  it  was  $10,533,769.  In  the  case  of  the  Government 
grants  they  have  nearly  quadrupled ;  in  the  case  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  taxpayer  they  have- nearly  trebled.  After  all,  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  the  matter  of  paying  for  the  service  of  educa- 
tion is  a  good  measure  of  the  actual  progress  achieved. 

In  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  there  has  been  a  good  ad- 
vance of  late,  thanks  largely  to  the  educational  Minimum  Salary 
grants  paid  by  Government  to  the  village  and  rural  boards 
which  meet  certain  standards  in  this  respect.  These  special 
grants  now  amount  to  $225,000  per  annum.  We  continue  to  urge 
progress  in  this  matter.  And  here  I  wish  to  say  that  in  .order 
not  to  commit  an  injustice  in  comparing  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
teachers  of  the  other  Provinces,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  Quebec  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
large  number  of  excellent  teachers,  belonging  to  religious  com- 
munities. In  1915-16,  1623  Brothers  and  4666  Nuns  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  as  they  all  receive  a  good  professional  prepara- 
tion in  special  normal  schools  of  their  own,  they  count  among 
our  best  and  our  most  successful  teachers.  As  they  devote  their 
lives  to  teaching,  not  to  earn  money  but  through  a,  higher  motive, 
they  accept  a  salary  much  inferior  to  what  lay  teachers  require. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  salaries  are  not  so  high  in  Quebec 
as  elsewhere,  though  we  believe  that  the  teaching  is  not  inferior. 
As  a  vivid  example  let  me  refer  to  the  case  of  the  late  Mgr. 
Laflamme,  of  Laval  University,  whose  admirable  and  orginal 
work  in  Geology  was  appreciated  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
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Canada  and  whose  literary-  and  scientific  labours  were  well 
known  not  only  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  but  in  Europe 
also.  Can  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  ou  that  Mr- 


taught  all  his  life  for  a  salary  of  $100  a  year  ?    Truly,  in  taking 
account  of  us  people  of  Quebec/  (statistical  as  to  be  re- 

membered that  in  some  respects  we  are  very  radical  ideali- 

Much  work,  however,  is  being  done  not  only  in  urging 
better  salaries  for  our  lay  teachers,  but  in  recommending  other 
means  of  progress,  by  the  educational  campaigns  conducted  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  Province.  In  the  early  days  of 
educational  organization  both  "in  Tipper  and  Lower  Canada  this 
method  met  with  much  success.  During  the  last  ten  years  it 
has  been  quite  a  feature  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Members 
of  school  boards  and  others  interested  in  'the  schools  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  in  suitable  centres,  and  of  discussing 
their  particular  problems  with  officials  of  the  Department  and 
with  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee,  as  the  ease 
may  be.  In  the  campaigns  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Protestant  Committee,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
question  of  rural  school  consolidation,  and  with  good  results. 

The  progress  in  School  Gardens  in  the  Province  has  been' 
very  encouraging.  Begun  only  a  few  years  ago.  there  were  in 
1916-17  S46  of  these  gardens,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged 
in  the  work  was  21.217.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
special  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  also  very  heartily  and  intelligently  second- 
ed by  the  rural  inspectors  of  schools-  The  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture is.  indeed.  ^afc-fog  rapid  progress  in  the  Province.  One 
evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  teach 
the  splendid  response  which  they  have  made  during  two  years 
to  a  request  from  the  Provincial  Statistician.  Mr.  Marquis,  ask- 
ing their  co-operation  in  obtaining  the  statistics  of  agricultural 
production.  This  work,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  helped  largely  to 
arouse  more  interest  in  the  matter  of  super-production  called  for 
by  the  needs  of  the  war. 

Here.  too.  I  may  add  that  the  appeal  to  the  schools  for 
"Soldiers  of  the  Soil"  brought  forth  14.SSS  young  work 
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In~conclusion.  although  this  brief  outline  of  conditions  and 
problems  in  Quebec  connot  sum  np  all  the  interesting  lines  of 
progress  obtained  or  hoped  for.  1  trust  that  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  indicate  that  ire  are  moving  forward  on  right  lines,  that 
the  spirit  of  our  people  is  in  sympathy  with  sound  educational 
ideals  and  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  derive  the  best  fruits 
from  the  school  system  which  we  have  adopted  and  built  np. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Mr.  McKay: — I  think  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  the 
example  of  my  one  time  distinguished  pupiL  Dr.  Robinson,  from 
British  Columbia.  I  need  not  repeat  any  of  the  details  of  our 
system,  which  was  given  here  at  our  last  meeting. 

During  the  last  year  our  attendance  has  increased,  except 
in  the  high  school,  particularly  the  higher  course  of  the  high 
school,  where  there  has  been  a  diminution  due  to  the  demands 
of  the  war. 

The  two  principal  improvements  in  our  Educational  Laws. 
which  we  are  this  year  revising  and  consolidating,  are.  first,  the 
increase  of  the  municipal  fund  rate  from  thirty-five  cents  per 
individual  to  fifty  cents,  which  helps  to  distribute  the  burden 
of  the  smaller  rural  schools  over  a  large  district,  equal  to  a  whole 
county,  half  a  county,  or  a  third  of  the  large  counties;  and 
second  and  last,  we  have  made  an  effort  to  force  our  thrifty 
school  districts  to  come  up  to  a  minimum  salary,  and  so  arranged 
that  while  we  begin  very  democratically  and  conservatively  this 
next  year,  we-  can  afterwards  in  a  very  simple  way  increase  it. 
I  must  not  compare  this  with  the  splendid  showing  made  by 
Alberta. 
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Prince  Edward  Island 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  SHAW 

In  reporting  on  Educational  conditions  in  the  Province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  I  must  confess  at  the  outset,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  standards,  I  am  unable  to  report  progress  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  year 
the  attendance  of  pupils  under  12  years  of  age  has  not  decreased, 
but  those  over  12  years  have  continued  to  decrease  with  each 
successive  year  and  I  fear  that  this  year  the  attendance  of  those 
under  12  years  will  also  have  fallen  off.  Under  conditions  such 
as  have  obtained  in  our  Province  I  do  not  think  any  other  result 
could  have  'been  procured.  In  the  last  census  as  you  know  our 
Province  was  the  only  one  to  show  a  loss  in  its  population. 
This  loss  was  in  no  way  indicated  by  the  figures  of  the  statistics. 
The  very  cream  of  our  population  had  emigrated  from  the  Pro- 
vince and  have  contributed  their  part  to  the  progress  of  the 
Western  Provinces  whither  they  had  gone. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  was  selected  to  recruit  a  Battalion  from  our  Pro- 
vince, the  result  was  that  our  male  teachers  and  students  of 
military  age  and  physically  fit  were  enlisted  and  not  only  the 
best  of  the  teachers  in  being  but  the  best  of  those  in  training 
were  drawn  from  our  educational  force-  In  spite  of  this  handi- 
cap the  schools  have  been  well  maintained  and  only  three  schools 
were  without  teachers  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  and  even  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  all  our  teachers  have 
been  allured  to  the  west  by  the  larger  salaries  offered  there  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  nearly  all  our  schools  in  operation.  When 
we  consider  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  of 
our  Province  belongs  to  'rural  districts  in  which  the  attendance 
is  invariably  small  in  all  the  Provinces  it  is  not  surprising 
that  writh  the  great  shortage  of  labor  during  the  past  year  that 
our  attendance  even  of  the  younger  pupils  could  not  be  main- 
tained. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  no  disloyal  element,  but  its  peo- 
ple are  nevertheless  well  aware  that  the  success  of  the  large 
manufacturing  provinces  and  of  the  new  western  provinces  has 
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largely  been  at  the  expense  of  the  farming  population  of  the 
eastern  provinces.  When  our  Public  Schools'  Act  came  into 
force  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Dominion,  liberal  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  payment  of  teachers  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  The  school  districts  were  laid  ant  with  ample 
school  population,  and,  with  a  normal  degree  of  prosperity  and 
success,  this  population  should  have  increased  and  the  schools 
become  enlarged,  but  with  the  exodus  of  our  young  men  and 
women  on  every  harvest  excursion  to  the  prairie  provinces  the 
school  population  had  to  decline.  At  the  same  time  our  schools 
were  sending  forth  so  many  students  to  the  universities  it  was 
hard  to  combat  the  belief  that  we  were  educating  our  children 
off  the  farms  and  away  from  the  Province  and  the  tendency  of 
withholding  support  from  the  schools  soon  became  apparent, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  it  was  realized  that  the 
manufacturing  industries  organized  in  the  larger  centres  were 
killing  out  all  the  individual  factories  with  which  our  Province 
had  once  been  dotted.  We  have  seen  the  shops  of  carriage 
builders,  harness  makers/ shoemakers  and  numerous  other  trades 
which  were  to  be  found  at  every  cross  roads  corner  closed  up 
and  many  of  the  employees  drawn  to  the  larger  factories  where 
these  industries  could  be  successfully  carried  on.  With  the 
giving  of  free  homesteads  in  the  new  provinces  we  could  not 
hope  to  maintain  even  our  farming  population,  hence  the  clear 
understanding  to-day  of  the  sacrifice  that  our  Province  has  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  larger  pro- 
vinces and  the  building  up  of  the  provinces  io  the  west.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  scattered  all  through  the  Province 
households  consisting  of  old  people  alone  whose  <chief  source 
of  comfort  is  the  success  of  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
west.  As  a  consequence  almost  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  school 
districts  have  a  school  population  altogether  too  small  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  successful  school.  In  spite  of  these  disadvan- 
tages the  outlook  is  not  without  hope.  Last  year  there  was 
formed  a  Teachers'  Union  whose  members  bound  themselves 
not  to  accept  a  .school  with  less  than  a  stated,  minimum  salary, 
and  our  people  generally  recognize  the  justice  of  their  claim 
and  will,  I  believe,  meet  their  demands,  which  will  go  far  to 
keep  the  best  of  our  teachers  at  home.  Another  result  will  be 
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the  closing  up  of  small  schools  incapable  of  doing  even  fair 
work  in  any  of  the  grades  and  will  tend  towards  the  consolidat- 
ing of  these  with  other  districts.  To  assist  the  portion  of  the 
population  most  interested  in  schools  the  Government  has  given 
the  right  to  vote  at  schools  meetings  to  all  mothers  of  children 
of  school  age  and  in  actual  attendance  at  school  whether  they 
possess  property  or  not,  and  I  think  that  in  this  matter  they 
have  gone  further  than  any  of  the  other  provinces.  A  more 
stringent  compulsory  attendance  clause  has  been  enacted  which, 
however,  has  not  been  able  to  be  enforced  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary labor  conditions  that  have  been  prevailing.  These 
results  have  been  veiry  generally!  acclaimed  and  parents  of 
children  through  the  Province  are  showing  a  more  active  in- 
terest and  in  some  cases  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  children's  education.  A  very  consider- 
able interest  has  been  created  by  the  holding  of  school  fairs,  of 
which  upwards  of  thirty  were  successfully  conducted  this  fall. 
If  they  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  stimulate  an  interest 
among  ratepayers  in  the  work  of  the  school  children,  they  will 
fully  justify  their  incorporation  into  the  course  of  study. 

Last  year  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools  was  revised, 
but  its  adoption  has  been  delayed  in  the  expectation  that  a 
uniform  course  might  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, if  not  by  all  the  provinces,  with  a  uniform  system  of  text 
books  of  superior  quality  and  at  minimum  cost,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  this  association  will  yet  be  successful  in  bringing 
this  about- 

Miss  Boulton : — I  am  very  anxious  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I 
was  very  much  interested  with  what  Mr.  McColl  said  about 
Domestic  Science  and  about  Manitoba  and  naturally  all  the 
other  Provinces.  Is  Domestic  Science  in  the  Western  Provinces 
compulsory  ? 

Mr.  McColl: — I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 
What  do  you  mean  by  being  compulsory  ? 

Miss  Bolton : — I  mean,  is  every  child  required  to  take  up 
Domestic  Science  ? 
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Mr.  McColl: — Provision  is  made  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  in  all  the  grades  for  this  course.  It  is  not  absolutely 
compulsory  in  the  teachers'  course  in  the  high  schools,  but  it 
is  an  alternative  subject,  and  has  been  for  three  years,  in  that 
respect  being  on  the  same  basis  as  a  foreign  language,  or  agri- 
culture. It  is  an  optional  subject  as  yet.  I  think  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  compulsory. 

Miss  Boulton: — I  think  the  trustees  in  Toronto  have  gained 
a  great  deal  of  courage  because  of  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  these  practical  matters  in  the  West.  We  are  hav 
ing  our  difficulties  in  Ontario.  I  would  like  here  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association.  A  prominent  man 
connected  with  education  told  me  the  other  day  that  there  was 
not  a  more  practical  educationist  in  Ontario  that  Dr.  Putmaii, 
and  here  in  Ottawa  Domestic  Science  is  compulsory  and  every 
child  in  every  grade  takes  some  modified  form  of  it. 

Another  question — have  they  a  sufficient  supply  of  British- 
born  teachers  for  their  schools  in  the  Western  Provinces  ? 

Mr.  McNally: — I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  that  we 
have  not.  You  heard  the  requirements  that  they  have  in  Mani- 
toba, that  no  person  is  certificated  now  who  is  not  a  British 
subject,  either  by  birth  or  naturalization.  No  person  may  have 
a  certificate  in  Alberta  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
In  Saskatchewan  Mr-  McColl  says  it  is  necessary  to  issue  pro- 
visional certificates.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  from  time  to 
time  to  issue  provisional  certificates,  perhaps  in  equal  numbers 
to  Saskatchewan.  At  one  time  we  may  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  and  then  at  another  time  we  may  be  very  short  of 
teachers.  We  are  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  hope 
to  the  men  who  are  coming  back  from  the  war. 

Dr.  Carter : — I  would  like  to  bring  a  matter  to  your  notice. 
We  do  not  admit  pupils  to  the  schools  in  New  Brunswick  until 
the  age  of  six.  From  the  fact  that  we  admit  pupil  at  the  age  of 
six  we  lose  about  twenty  thousand  in  the  census.  Now,  the 
census  taker  inquires  whether  the  child  has  been  at  school  at  five 
years  of  age,  and  if  they  say  he  has  been  at  school  after  five  he 
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puts  him  down  as  literate,  but  if  lie  has  not  been  at  school  he 
is  counted  as  illiterate,  with  the  result  that  we  rank  among-  the 
highest  among  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  regarding  illiter- 
ates. Bear  this  in  mind  the  next  time  you  read  the  census. 

The    President    declared    the    business    of    the    Association 
finished. 
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